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Next Month— 


“Children Need Guid- 
ance”—the theme for the 
January issue—will be pre- 
sented from several points 
of view: 


“Are Our Juveniles Delin- 
quent?” by Muriel Brown; 
“Why Guidance?” by Laura 
Zirbes; “Guidance for Hu- 
man Relations Education” 


_by Helen Trager and Mari- 
an Radke; “Building Secure 


Children in Our Schools” by 
Celia Stendler, and “What Is 
Guidance?” by Edna Baxter. 

A guidance program in 
action will be described by 
Gretchen Collins. Shorter 
articles will describe guid- 
ance procedures with indi- 
vidual children. 

A.C.E. 1949 Study Con- 
ference information and a 
regristration blank will be 
inserted for your conven- 
ience. 





REPRINTS—Orders for re- 
prints from this issue must 
be received by the Graphic 
Arts Press, 914 20th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
by the fifteenth of the month 
of issue. 
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Photograph from Merle Brown, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indians 


There Be Four Things 
There be four things . . . little upon the earth, The conies are but a feeble folk, 


but they are exceeding wise: yet make they their houses in the rocks; 
The ants are a people not strong, The locusts have no king, 
yet they prepare their meat in the summer; yet go they forth all of them by bands. 


The spider taketh hold with her hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces. 
Proverbs 30:24-28 


Quoted from An Inheritance of Poetry. Collected and arranged by Gladys L. Adshead and Annis Duff. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Page 28. Reviewed on page 188.) 
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HE DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS FOR 
play can be observed and studied 
wherever children are. The resourceful- 
ness with which they contrive play op- 
portunities, in spite of niggardly pro- 
vision or restriction, offers amazing 
evidence of basic drives which will not 
be completely denied. A puddle and a 
chip start boat play; a battered tin can, 
a stone, and some sticks start a game; 
a collection of empty boxes and bottles 
starts store play; a few chairs in a row 
become a play train, and a discarded 
suitcase equips the play traveler. Play 
roles are invented to fit the situation. 
Gestures, action, and dialogue are spon- 
taneous and satisfying without benefit 
of audience. This creative, inventive 
quest for play outlets can be fostered 
but should not be stifled by adult 
meddling. Its distinctive values make 
their contribution to development at 
every level. 

There are not only characteristic 
play ways at successive levels. There 
are also types of play that are seasonal, 
others that are situational, types that 
are relaxing and types that are exhiler- 
ating or exciting, types that are strenu- 
ous or exacting. There are types of play 
that require one boon companion and 
others that depend on teamwork. Play 
can make solitary hours enjoyable but 
it can also fuse groups and develop 
social compatibility. With so many 
potentialities to consider, the selection 
of playthings becomes challenging. 
With so many possibilities, every child 
should have a rich and varied array of 
play experiences and satisfactions. It is 
the child whose play opportunities have 
been cramped or thwarted whose life 
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Work and Play 


lacks the zest and balance which make 
for wholesome aspirations and whole- 
hearted endeavor. 

The integrative attitudes experienced 
in play can also make work joyous. It 
is a mistake to assume that work must 
be disagreeable. Children need to learn 
to accept the less agreeable tasks that 
are associated with worthy ends, but 
work is not a better discipline when its 
unpleasant aspects are set up as ends. 
They should be taken in stride and are 
more likely to be so taken when work 
is given its due measure of respect and 
social meaning. 

Children are interested in work. 
They watch work processes in the home 
and the community with a quality of 
attention that is seldom achieved when 
motivation is extrinsic. Their vivid ob- 
servations of work in process find crea- 
tive expression in dramatic play. Thus 
they work out and clarify their impres- 
sions and organize them in talk and 
action. 

Because of the understandings which 
develop in this work-play process, chil- 
dren need copious opportunities to 
learn at firsthand what workers do and 
what work is. By observing workers 
and what they do in the community; 
on the farms; in shops, stores, and fac- 
tories; on trucks, trains, boats, and 
buses; in offices and laboratories; on 
land and sea and in the air—wherever 
work needs to be done—children get 
their basic social and cultural orienta- 
tion and the stock of impressions and 
meanings which contribute to sound 
concepts and growing vocabularies. 

Children need to see how man puts 
natural resources to use in meeting his 
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needs, how man has sought to lighten 
his labors through the ages, how old 
ways and processes are replaced by dis- 
covery and invention, how man adjusts 
and cooperates when challenged. These 
are the fundamentals and essentials of 
social experience upon which maturing 
interests and sound social outlooks de- 
pend. These are the backgrounds which 
not only enrich vocabulary and contri- 
bute to successive levels of readiness in 
reading and in the language arts but 
which also give impetus and social sig- 
nificance to wider aspects of learning. 


Instead of overloading the child’s 
curriculum with subjects and verbal 
requirements, education should make 
sure that every child has an adequate 
stock of firsthand observation and work 
and play experiences upon which to 
erect the subsequent structure of his 
life and learning. Such experiences 
challenge aspirations to fuller under- 
standing and participation. The pro- 
cesses of production, transportation, 
distribution, investigation, and social 
control are not only stuff for block 
play, dramatization, and creative ex- 
pression; they are full of stimulus and 
content for serious study. 

Guided firsthand contacts with the 
work of the world vitalize the work of 
the school and give it substance. The 
child’s own questions give purpose to 
thinking and stimulus to communica- 
tion and reading. With so much direct 
evidence of the social use of measure- 
ment, calculation, and quantitative 
thinking, arithmetic becomes a tool and 
a sensible subject. With so much evi- 
dence of the need and fruit of inquiry 
and experimentation, science becomes 
a challenging field which opens many 
diverse opportunities for learning. 
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With such clear demonstrations of the 
relationships between processes and 
people, the continuities and contexts 
of experience are far more meaningful 
than the verbal presentations of isolated 
facts in separate subjects. With so much 
information about work and its impli- 
cations the rudiments of vocational and 
cultural orientation are assured. 

Children who have noted the division 
of labor and the interdependence of 
work processes have resources for real- 
izing the social significance of coopera- 
tion and responsible participation long 
before they can define the abstract 
terms. Children whose work and play 
needs are respected and channeled by 
wise guidance learn that there is no 
sharp line of division between work and 
play, although work is carried on for 
purposes that give it worth beyond its 
own intrinsic satisfactions. To play at 
keeping house or store is not only fun 
but is an approach to work, and one 
can enjoy taking one’s fair share of the 
real job of school housekeeping without 
spoiling the job. 

To work hard may make for weari- 
ness but also makes rest and recreation 
more enjoyable. The acceptance of a 
task makes one responsible, but the 
task and its completion are a challenge 
and a source of satisfaction. These are 
insights and inferences from work ex- 
periences and are far more significant 
educationally than specific work skills 
or tangible output. 


HILDREN WHO ARE STARVED FOR 

play or exploited by work require- 
ments are not only likely to resent 
work but are prone to social maladjust- 
ment. Only children who have worked 
and played joyously know the zest of 
wholehearted endeavor.—L. Z. 
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Work 
and 
Play 


as seen by an 
anthropologist 


ETHEL 
ALPENFELS 


Ethel Alpenfels, 
associate professor 
of education, New 
York University, 
looks at work and 
play in our so- 
ciety, compares 
our attitudes {o- 
ward them with 
those of simpler 
societies,and 
points out the im- 
plica‘ions for ed- 
cation. Lois Fish- 
er, cartoonist and 
lecturer, has con- 
tributed the illus- 


trazions. 




































































The old idea: Children should leave fun outside 


T Is NO NEW OBSERVATION THAT WE 

Americans are a vacation-minded 
nation. We seek a vacation from the 
things we label work. The businessman, 
the day laborer, the student—each one 
looks forward to vacation time when 
he can forget about work and begin 
to play. Mother talks about taking a 
vacation from her children and bundles 
them off to summer camp. Husband 
and wife plan together to take a vaca- 
tion from each other. Vacation time 
has become play time. 

Play and work have grown into two 
very different activities in our society 
—activities performed under totally 
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different circumstances with very dif- 
ferent goals and with very different 
attitudes of mind. Play is pleasant, a 
leisure activity, an escape from the 
reality of daily living. Work is unpleas- 
ant, a serious activity, performed of 
necessity because we must earn a liveli- 
hood. 

The psychological consequences of 
this contrast between what is pleasure 
and what is duty determines the school’s 
courses of study, shapes our attitudes 
toward children’s play activities, and 
motivates our entire teaching program. 

From the vantage point of our so- 
ciety this division between work and 
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The bicycle was first used for play 






play, between “‘the good and the good- 
for-you” * assumes a massive universal- 
ity which, when we stop to think about 
it at all, we interpret as Human Nature. 
We tend to overlook the fact that the 
concept of vacation is unique in our 
society and in the Western World.’ 


Play Is Basic to Achievement 


The anthropologist, who studies the 
peoples of the world, looks at work 
and play from a different perspective 
and finds the division between the two 
‘peculiar to an industrialized society. 
To scale down the complex world about 
him to simpler patterns which he can 
measure and understand, the anthro- 
pologist turns first to the simpler 
peoples. A study of their cultural pat- 
terns throws light and contrast upon 
his own. For example: 

The Indians of the Northwest Coast hold 


great Potlatch feasts upon every possible occa- 
sion: the birth of a child, marriages or deaths, 


1See Margaret Mead’s “Positive Motivations in Health 
Education” in the 1947 Health Education Conference 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. Pp. 45-53. 

*Man and His Works. By Melville Herskovits. New 
York: A. Knopf, 1948. P. 274. 
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when an individual adds 
one of the many names 
he receives during his 
lifetime, when it is 
necessary to engage in 
“face-saving’’ after 
some misfortune or 
when it is necessary to 
show up a rival. Prep- 
aration for these feasts 
é /” means months of work 
Mili »« in collecting and pre- 

paring food. These cele- 
brations are different from our own parties 
and feasts individually prepared by the host. 
The cooperation of each individual Potlatch is 
required so that not only the culminating feast 
but the preparation as well serve to satisfy basic 
social needs. 

In the islands of the Pacific where fish is the 
basic source of food or among the Maori in 
New Zealand where shark expeditions are held, 
work is a great sport as well as a means of main- 
taining life. Although the season lasts only two 
days, work involving the entire village begins 
weeks in advance. It is a joyous time which 
holds many of the elements of play. Penalties 
are set for early launching of the canoes, group 
chants and festivities are a part of canoe forma- 
tions, and rivalry in securing the first fish is 
greatly anticipated. Work and play are bound 
together in one rhythm. 


ee 
», 





% 





And so, on the islands of the Pacific, 
in the forests of the Amazon, in the 
great Congo Basin of Africa, play is 
an integral part of the economic life, 
cementing workers into a coherent pat- 
tern of activity. In simple societies 
where the daily round of life is inte- 
grated into one whole, play and work 
are not divided into separate categories. 

A whole series of activities—games 
and sports, fashions, the arts, and 
science—have their roots in a universal 
play impulse, an impulse which man 
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shares with the mammals, especially 
the higher ape. In-so-far as these ac- 
tivities are ends in themselves, non- 
utilitarian and enjoyed for themselves, 
they resemble play. Alfred Kroeber in 
his book Anthropology discusses the 
play impulse and classes “sciences and 
the arts... . as cultural sublimations, 
on the adult level, of hereditary im- 
pulses whose manifestations in child- 
hood we unhesitatingly class as play.” * 

Play impulses in the widest sense 
motivate human behavior and are basic 
to important achievements in culture. 
In modern industrial society, especially 
in the field of inventions, one has only 
to look about to find examples moti- 
vated by the play impulse. The auto- 
mobile, the bicycle, the aeroplane were 
first of all used for play and luxury; 
their practical and economic utilization 
came later. The wheel, without which 
our machine age could never have come 
into existence, may have originally de- 
veloped out of the play impulse. 

Prehistoric America, for example, 
never developed the wheel. There were 
no wheeled vehicles here when Euro- 
pean explorers first reached this conti- 
nent. Yet recently, in excavations in 
Mexico, little four-wheeled toys were 
uncovered. For some unknown reason 
the ancient civilizations of the New 
World never applied this knowledge for 
their own technological advancement. 
How different the history of the 
United States might have been had 
they done so! 

All societies attempt to harness the 
play impulse and to channel it into 
their cultural pattern. It is for this 
reason that play gives us such an ex- 
cellent insight into the patterns of any 
culture. In all societies child play is the 





*New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. 
Pp. 391. 
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means through which he comes to 
understand the world he lives in. At the 
same time, it is through play that so- 
ciety perpetuates itself. 

Play is life itself to the child. It is in 
imitative play that he first patterns 
himself after the adult, first accepts 
the adult moral concepts of right and 
wrong. Play for the child is reality and 
as he plays he grows into the adult 
world. The similarities in children’s ex- 
periences transcend cultural differences 
between groups, for what is funda- 
mental in growth is common to every- 
one. 

Implications for Education 

It is out of this similarity in human 
experience and in human growth and 
development that we can try to draw 
universal concepts which have impli- 
cations for the classroom. Growth is 
achieved through a series of experiences 
having intrinsic worth which in our 
modern terminology we call play. Play 
can channel aggressiveness into curios- 
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Tommy might call this work 
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ity, use excess energy through motion, 
and enable the child to copy the an- 
thropologist in “scaling down the world 
around him to simpler patterns that he 
can understand and master.” * 

And yet in the school one hears too 
frequently: “Stop your playing; it’s 
time to get to work.” The school has 
been the worst offender in strengthen- 
ing the dichotomy between work and 
play. Education is a serious business; 
children should leave fun outside the 
door. Could this be one explanation of 
the greatest slump in children’s physical 
development, which occurs in their first 
years at school? 

Successful membership in any society 
is built upon the individual’s ability to 
cooperate. This is true even in animal 
life. Clyde Allee in his Social Life of 
Animals has given countless examples 
which uphold this theory.’ A striking 
example is that of wild horses who 
when they are attacked form a circle 
with their heads together, leaving their 
hind legs free to fight the enemy. 
One of the half-truths which the 





“A must book in the area of play and work is S. R. 
Slavson’s Recreation and the Total Personality. New 
York: The Association Press, 1948. 


*New York: W..W. Norton and Company, 1938. 





theory of evolution has perpetuated 
since Charles Darwin’s time is the idea 


that “the survival of the fittest” means 
survival through destruction of the — 
weak by ruthless competition. Survival] 


among all living things also means co- — 


operation. This is particularly true of 
modern man. Work and play mean co- 
operation for survival. 

In our complex society one of the 
major tasks of the school is to give 
leadership toward integrating personal 
experiences into one living whole. The 
first step in this direction is to lessen 
the age-old division between work and 
play. Within our culture it is neither 
necessary nor innate. Action based 
upon this understanding means that 
teachers will arrange educational ex- 
periences which have intrinsic worth— 
activities which are worth doing, ac- 
tivities which are living. 

The second step is that the school 
must give more and more attention to 
training for our own survival—train- 
ing in the techniques and skills of co- 
operative living. 

The third step is to challenge the ele- 
ments in our culture which make life 
artificial and unrelated to human be- 
havior. 





A. C. E. 1949 STUDY CONFERENCE 


APRIL 18-22 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Theme: TIDAL WAVE OF CHILDREN ... 


The Challenge . . 


. The Problems ... The Plans 


Program plans and registration forms will be found in the January 


issue of CHILDHOOD EpucaTION, or can be obtained by writing to 


ASSOCIATION For CHILDHOOD EpucaTION, 1200 Fifteenth St. N.W.., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Work and Play 


and the need to belong 


By SARAH S. GLASS 


Sarah Glass, ‘eacher of seven-year-olds, Baltimore County, Maryland, tells 
through anecdotal accounts how some children in their life at school are 
privileged to enjoy their unalienable right to work at tasks that are mean- 
ingful to them and at the same time learn what they need to learn. 


grag “SISSIE” AND SIX-YEAR-OLD 
Kim dance proudly up the narrow concrete 
walk to a low brick building. “Mother,” they 
caution, “don’t walk on the grass. You must 
use the pavement.” 

The week before these youngsters had helped 
to plant grass seed on the bare spots of the 
lawn and beside the walk. 


At a quarter of nine a bright orange bus 
stops in front of the school. Scores of five- 
to ten-year-olds get off and hustle up the same 
walk. They move carefully to avoid stepping 
off. They know only too well how hard it is to 
keep grass where many feet run day after day. 
These children had helped to plan the use of 
the lawn area. It was to be kept as a beautiful 
spot where spring festivals, outdoor reading 
classes, storytelling groups, and assemblies 


might be held. 


Joan, a sixth grader, hurries inside the build- 
ing, alone. She goes into the kindergarten room 
and arranges the chairs that had been placed 
on the tables by the children at the end of the 
previous school day to aid the janitor in sweep- 
ing the room more easily and quickly. 


The bell rings. Boys and girls pour toward 
the building. At the door, those wearing rubbers 
and galoshes remove them. The others wipe 
their shoes on a large rubber mat inside. Thus 
the children share in the responsibility for keep- 
ing their building clean. 


At nine o'clock, Mary, Joan, and Sandra 
from the sixth grade dust the book shelves, 
cabinets, and tables in the hall. John, Bill, 
Donald, and Robert from the fifth grade go 
into the activity room which is used not only 
as an assembly but also as a library, a workshop, 
and a playroom. Bill opens the windows and 
Donald straightens the books on the several 
shelves. The folding doors are opened into the 
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small stage. It is Friday and the primary grades 
are having a program at 9:15. The boys are 
doing the jobs each has accepted in group plan- 
ning of school activities. 


The milkman enters with several crates of 
milk on a truck. Carol and Robert from the 
first grade are beside the ice box at the end 
of the hall almost as soon as the truck stops. 
It is their job to store the milk bottles in the 
refrigerator and to deliver them to the class- 
rooms at lunch time. These first grade children 
are not only doing their share as members of a 
cooperative school but they are also having a 
real experience in counting. 


About 9:30 Roy from the third grade puts 
on his coat and cap. He goes to the mail box 
on the road, collects the mail, and delivers it in 
the little seven-room building He follows the 
same routine again at 2:30. He is performing 
his school service. 


Squeak! Squeak! A chubby five-year-old boy 
is pushing a little red wheelbarrow. “How 
many bottles do we need today, Billie?” asks 
his capable assistant. They are the kindergarten 
lunch committee getting milk from the refrig- 
erator for their group. They deliver it—the 
correct number of bottles, unbroken. They too 
accept responsibility in their school community. 


A boy walks from his classroom into the 
activity room and pushes the bell. It is 11:30 
and lunch time for the primary youngsters. 
It is his job to see that the bells are rung on 
time. 


A committee of boys from the second grade 
inspects the washrooms after lunch. They 
quickly clean the bowls. Third grade girls are 
doing similar work in their washroom. 


Jean, aged seven, proudly carries a folder 
to the fourth grade teacher. “Mrs. Coleman, 
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We graduate eutdoors on the lawn we have made 


here is the stencil my mother sent for the 
P.T.A. notices. Will you please send them 
home by the children today.” 

At the first spare moment Sally and Joan 
go to work at the ditto machine. The fourth 
grade does the duplicating for the school Given 
twenty-four hours they guarantee a finished 
job well done. The notices go out on time. 


In this school little children are learn- 
ing to serve, and through this service 
they are becoming participating mem- 
bers of their community. 


Group Planning Builds Belongingness 

It is late October. A large group of 
boys and girls from six to twelve years 
of age and their teachers come together 
to discuss how they can help to make 
Halloween a happy time for everyone 
in their community. 


Seven-year-old Mary says, ““Let’s have a party 
here at school. I can’t stay up after eight 
o'clock.” 

Sally adds, “Yes, I know some games my 
Auntie Ruth taught me.” 

Bill, a nine-year-old, begins frantically to 
wave his hand. “How about having a parade? 
All our friends could come. Everybody could 
be in it.” 

Dotty, a prim little fifth grader, suggests, 
“I’m all for an afternoon for Halloween. The 
citizens’ group is having a party for the teen- 
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agers. And you know those kids won’t want us 
at their party.” 


Don complains, “If we have a party in the 
afternoon our folks won’t let us go out at 
night.” 

From Johnny, “Don, you know we gotta 

help make this school one of the best. That 
means things we do on Halloween night count 
too.” 
Miss Jones, “Do you think it would help in 
making decisions if we measured our plans by 
the code we set ourselves for living together? 
Could we ask ourselves, ‘Is it safe? Am I honor- 
ing the rights of others as citizens of the com- 
munity? Am I honoring my own rights as a 
sharer in the community?’ ” 


Little Jimmy, “Miss D, I'll bring cookies ” 


These same children and _ teachers 
meet many times, threshing out their 
problems in small and large groups. 
They work together suggesting possible 
solutions and evaluating them. Plans are 
accepted and rejected. “Will it be for 
the good of the group?” is asked again 
and again. 

Each contribution is considered 
worthy of attention. Every child has 
the opportunity to express himself. 
Tolerance seems to grow as the children 
practice it. Mutuality comes from com- 
mon needs and interests. And so these 
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children fulfill a need for belongingness 
and security. They work and share to- 
gether, each honored for himself but 
all helping to solve the problems in 
their everyday living. In this case a 
Halloween party was held at school 
with a parade, refreshments, and good 
fun for everyone. 


Community Participation Builds 
Belongingness 


A group of teachers and children 
initiate a program to make their school 
more attractive and useful. Soon they 
exhaust their limited fund for extras. 
They set about meeting this need with 
very little change in their usual daily 
living. They decide to give a Spring 
Frolic. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade chorus 


learns some new songs. Besides the chorus work 
each grade plans to contribute something unique 
to the program. Dances, stunts, and songs 
already learned in health education, in music 
classes or in other regular school programs are 
recalled. The toy orchestra composed of first 
and second graders, the school band, and the 
kindergarten rhythm group plan their contribu- 
tions to the evening entertainment. 

Fifth and sixth graders design covers for 
the programs and make the stencils to be 
dittoed by the fourth grade. Fourth graders cut 
paper ditto stencils typed by mothers for the 
four hundred programs. Two mothers assist a 
committee of children in assembling the eight- 
page program. 

Other mothers work at school cutting crepe 
paper capes for the fifty members of the chorus 
and making hats for the drum dance and ties 
and bows for the orchestra. 

Tickets are made on the ditto machine by a 
parent and a committee of children. Parents 
and children number the tickets and sell them 
to friends and families. 

The school has no auditorium so the program 
must be held in a high school two miles away. 
The school bus driver makes extra trips trans- 
porting two hundred fifty children to two 
rehearsals. 


In two weeks the children, teachers, 
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bus-driver-janitor, and parents put to- 
gether a program which grew out of 
regular class work and earned $170 
in spite of many seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles. 


Shared Responsibility 
Makes a Good School 


The children of the fifth and sixth 
grades need book shelves and a holder 
for large rolls of paper. They learn 
many things in making them: 

Drawing plans to scale required certain arith- 
metical skills. In some cases it meant the intro- 
duction of a new technique; in others it pro- 
vided more practice in the skills. Arithmetical 
processes such as addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of whole numbers and 
fractions and the use of denominate numbers 
became essential. Arithmetic became functional. 

The amount of lumber was estimated and 
ordered. Arithmetic again came into use. 

Working with tools meant constant sharing 
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since the number available was rather limited. 
It also meant acquiring manual dexterity in 
the use of tools. 

Much work was done in English—how to 
give exact measurements and speak in brief, 
clear sentences were very necessary when order- 
ing materials by phone. Specific directions for 
cutting lumber were carefully noted in well- 
planned lists. General plans and committee 
jobs were, recorded on charts so that everyone 
could see what he was to do. 

When the materials came and work started, 
the activity room was temporarily turned into 
a carpentry workshop. There boys and girls 
labored painstakingly in groups and individually 
to measure, saw, plane, and sandpaper boards 
of proper size. Skill in finishing wood was 
another technique learned—a difficult technique 
which required long hours of manual labor. 


Everyone had to work together co- 
operatively to turn out a finished job 
on shelves and holder. As the work 
progressed the school became more and 
more the children’s school. 


The fourth grade accepts responsi- 
bility for painting. It looks like fun 
to those who watch. And so it is. But 
the small nine-and ten-year-olds put in 
a lot of hard labor and learn some dif- 
ficult lessons before they produce the 
accepted paint job. 

The painting committee does its experiment- 
ing in the classroom. Cold water paints are 
used to work out desired shades and tones which 
will blend with the color of the draperies in 
each room. The art supervisor helps them. 

After much discussion and experimentation 
with oil and water-base paints the children 
make their selection. The supervisor supplies 
brushes of all sizes. She demonstrates the mixing 
of water-base paints as well as the proper 
handling of paint brushes and ways to clean 
the paint from the woodwork and floors. 

The fourth grade painters bring appropriate 
clothing for their jobs and set to work. At 
least three times a week for about an hour 
squads of overall and apron-clad boys and girls 
work diligently at their task. 

After cleaning their own room these fourth 
graders move to the activity or assembly room 
and ‘stage, then to the kindergarten, the first 
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grade, and the halls. They clean and paint the 


walls to the top of the blackboards in each 


of these rooms. 


While committees work at scrubbing and 
painting, other groups measure and cut mate. 
rials for chair-back covers. Yellow sacks are 
used. The children measure, pin, cut, and baste 
their covers. A portable sewing machine js 
set up and several of the girls from the three 
upper grades do a good job of stitching. 


Flower pots and stands for classrooms and 
hall are repainted. This is done with enamel 
paints, chosen as the wall paints were chosen, 
to blend with the surrounding colors. Again 
the children experiment and select. 


The Essence of It 


Attractive classrooms and beautiful 
grounds are an asset to any community 
but the real values are changes in the 


children. 


Every experience each of us has 
leaves us a different person. Working 
and playing together did much for 
these boys and girls. They took pride 
in their school and community. Few 
children who have scrubbed, painted 
walls, painfully cleared new ground, 
and enjoyed plays on a velvety lawn 
would be willing to see their work 
destroyed. 

When children become sharers in the 
problems of their everyday world they 
seem to grow closer together. They feel 
a group responsibility for what hap- 
pens. As they continue to accept re- 
sponsibility for the care and appear- 
ance of their school community they 
are building values for making the good 
homes and the good communities of 
the future. 

How can working together; learn- 
ing to accept the role of leaders today 
and followers tomorrow; growing in 
the ability to plan, execute, and judge 
fail to build democracy? Are not these 
children in their daily lives living the 
very essence of it? 
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The Play Route in Human Relations 


Delia Hussey, New York University, on leave 
of absence from Detroit public schools, sets up 
eight sign posts on the play route to good human 
relations. Courageous experimentation with 
them presents a challenge to teachers who wish 
abundant living for children. Lois Fisher has 
contributed the illustrations. 


HILDREN PLAY AND YOU CAN’T 

stop them! Play is their major work. 
They do not have to be taught or 
urged to play. Fun, excitement, and 
anticipation are part and parcel of 
their activities even though interests 
may vary at different stages. When 
outside compulsion interferes with the 
innate tendency to play, the child of 
today runs the risk of having an in- 
adequate amount of exuberant, whole- 
some activity. Play is a big part of his 
universe and through it he reacts and 
develops ways of. behaving which are 
significant in human relations. 

Good play is good human relations. 
When children are at ease and feel 
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happy, healthy, and secure within 
themselves, the chances for attitudes 
and behaviors consistent with good 
human relations are greater. Play is 
joyful, and with joy, well-being and 
harmony are necessary concomitants. 
One has only to observe children in the 
sand box, on the play lot or at the beach 
to see that lines of differences are 
forgotten. The complete engrossment 
in the activity at hand blots out color 


‘of skin, religious affiliation or national- 


ity ‘grouping. Children of every de- 
scription, chattering in many dialects, 
play together with unconscious accept- 
ance of each other. Johnny in digging 
a tunnel does not stop to think whether 
Pete who is digging at the opposite end 
is light or dark, Irish or Polish, rich or 
poor, Catholic or Protestant or Jewish. 
Mary, in a ball game, does not pause 
to consider whether Jane to whom she 
is to throw the ball lives in a shack or 
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in the nicest home in the block. This 
enthusiasm for and intérest in play pro- 
motes a “‘we-ness” or “togetherness.” 


Good human relations is democratic 
living. Good play is democratic play. 
Play, human relations, democratic liv- 
ing—all can be fun. Fun, at one time, 
was considered evil. It is now regarded 
as an integral part of all education. 
The child realizes very early the give- 
and-take that is necessary in playing 
harmoniously with others. Sharing play 
equipment, taking turns, choosing cap- 
tains, working out difficulties together, 
and making and abiding by rules—all 
have far-reaching implications for liv- 
ing with fun and satisfaction. 


Responsibility is developed in caring 
for equipment, in doing the best pos- 
sible in a game, and in regulating per- 
sonal behaviors. The fact that fun and 
satisfaction are only obtained when 
each child adapts his actions to the best 
interests of the group may result in a 
two-way responsibility of individual 
to group and group to individual. Chil- 
dren often make up their own rules, 
and individual freedom is allowed as 
long as they stay within the framework 
of group rules. 


Leadership in play changes fre- 
quently, depending on the qualifica- 


tions and skill for the activity at hand. - 


John may be a captain in baseball, but 
Pete may be the leader in constructing 
a wagon, a bunk or a playstore. Both 
will hold their positions only as long 
as they are satisfactory on the job. 
Therefore, in all play and work the 
process of evaluating, judging, and 
thinking is being carried on by children. 


Why does one child obtain enjoy- 
ment from throwing a stone through 
a window while another gets the same 
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pleasure from throwing a ball to a 


teammate? Why does one child get 
“‘beaten-up” by a street gang? Why do 
other children express themselves in 
terms of “play fair,” “share alike,” “g 
good sport,” “take turns,” and “our 
team?” In group play the child reveals 
clearly certain attitudes and behaviors 
that have been instilled previously in 
the home, school or community. He 
may overhear discussions or generalize 
from observations of others whether it 
be in terms of a shoulder shrug, a facial 
expression or a casual remark. Without 
guidance in the formative years, play 
may be diverted into destructive chan- 


nels which would foster poor human — 


relations and undemocratic practices, 
Therefore, effective guidance in play 
is a prerequisite to the formation of 
desirable attitudes and values. 


Good play builds understanding and 


appreciation. One of the biggest prob- — 


lems in human relations today is how 
to have people feel good about other 
people. In play, children are at ease 
and get to know each other in a way 
that very few other areas of living pro- 
mote. They learn from each other 
in a real and meaningful sense. They 
rub shoulders with members of all 
groups unless, of course, the family 
lives in a restricted neighborhood. Chil- 
dren from different neighborhoods in- 
troduce favorite games to the group 
and this helps to promote understand- 
ing and appreciation. They help each 
other in order that the activity at hand 
may carry with it the fun and excite- 
ment that is so much a part of the 
child’s life. 


Individual merit is recognized in 
play. The following conversation be- 
tween an adult observer and a boy on 
a city playground where a representa- 
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_ of children was en- 





tive, Cross - section 


gaged in a baseball 
game is illustrative 
of their regard for 
ability: 

Observer: “Who is 
the captain of your 
team?” 

Boy (pointing to col- 
ored boy at bat): “Jim 
is.” 

Observer: ‘‘Who 
would you rather have 
as captain?” 

Boy (disinterested in 
adult’s question) : ““No- 
body. He is our best 
player.” 

Good play pro- 
motes a sense of be- 
longing and of se- 
curity. To have 
playmates or to be a 
member of a group 
is the goal of every 
boy and girl. This is obvious when 


one sees the joy registered on a child’s 
face as he makes a statement such as 
“Our team is going to play the Wild- 
cats today” or “Our gang got per- 
mission to clean off a vacant lot so 
that we can play.” The security and 
feeling of belonging which results 
when John is called by his play- 
mates to come and play should be worth 
the little irritation caused to his parents 
because dinner is left unfinished. John 
may return shortly in a “huff” over 
some play squabble. However, it must 
be remembered that because of the in- 
herent zest for play and playmates, 
childlike wars are of short duration. 
The same playmates will be back call- 
ing again in a short time or John will 
proceed to seek their whereabouts. 
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Good play builds understanding and appreciation 


Membership in a play group is essen- 
tial for proper emotional and social 
adjustment leading to improved human 
relations. . 

Good play builds a sense of worth 
and achievement. Since skill in a game 
or in a specific task is a major stepping 


stone to self acceptance and group ac- ~ 


ceptance it is important that every 
child feel successful in at least one ac- 
tivity. To receive a pat on the back 
from a playmate, to be helped in a 
skill by a teammate, to be carried on 
the shoulders of a gang all provide the 
child with a feeling of accomplish- 
ment which is very important in estab- 
lishing good human relations. The con- 
tribution that a child makes in throw- 
ing a ball, in being a good runner or in 
carving a smooth piece of wood makes 
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him feel necessary to the progress of 
the group. The fact that he improves 
in the performance of a skill gains 
prestige for him in the eyes of the 
group. The shy retiring child may be 
encouraged to attempt something that 
formerly looked rough and difficult to 
him. Confidence and courage will lessen 
such fears and tensions. The sensitive 
teacher or leader will make it possible 
for children to experience a fair bal- 
ance between success and failure; con- 
tinual frustration may have drastic 
effects on development and adjustment. 

Good play enriches leisure-time pur- 
suits. The child who has not had the 
opportunity to play and work with 
other children is the one who is lost 
when left to his own resources. He is 
apt to be a nuisance in the home on a 
rainy day as is often evidenced by 
whines such as “What can I do” or 
“Nobody pays attention to me.” Adults 
may provide him with brightly colored 
toys but he loses interest in them with- 
in a short time. Manufactured toys 
which do not stir the imaginative 
powers of the child are of little worth 
in helping him to improvise in play. 
Equipment such as blocks, sand boxes, 
carpenter sets, balls and bats will offer 
opportunities for creativity and group 
activity. 

Play experiences which give joy and 
satisfaction are apt to be continued and 
will bridge the gap in activities carried 
over in the home, school, and com- 
munity. Delinquency will be at a low 
ebb where the spotlight is on happy, 
active play. Leisure-time will be spent 
more profitably in constructive pur- 
suits rather than in continually seeking 
the bleacherite type of recreation such 
as movies, television, pin-ball machines 
or forms of gambling. Although movies 
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and television have a place in expand- | 
ing the child’s knowledge of the world — 
in which he lives they should not take 
the place of actual participation and 
experience. The danger of the “‘specta- 
toritis” phobia in America is that it — 
lets the other fellow “‘do” while the 
masses watch. This does not add up to 
democracy. Joy-giving activities in 
which the majority participate should 
become an integral part of daily living. 

Good play is creative ex pression. The 
whole concept of dramatic play is the 
child’s way of re-creating his environ- 
ment whether he is acting the part of 
an aviator, a store keeper, a teacher or 
a policeman. Indeed, since there is an 
element of anticipation in play the 
child is usually depicting a role that 
appeals to him. Activities in classrooms 
are much more meaningful when a 
child can identify himself with the sit- 
uation under consideration. Wise 
teachers will use the interests revealed 
by children in play as a basis for future 
guidance and planning. 

Rhythm and dance activities play 
an important part in the play of chil- 
dren. Asa child pushes a wagon he may 
be making unintelligible rhythmic 
sounds. As he plays train he “choo- 
choo’s” in a rhythm satisfying to him- 
self. The nonsense rhymes made by 
children have a definite rhythmic 
quality. A nursery school boy was seen 
jumping in perfect rhythm to his own 
rhyme: “Jimmy has a nickel and jumps 
like a pickle.” 

The creative opportunities offered 
in dance increase appreciation in music 
and artistic form. Children in their — 
response to music or other forms of 
accompaniment are free and unself- 


conscious. The dances that they com- 
(Continued on Page 192) 
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Photograph from Merle Brown 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


... in middle Europe 
... ona Maine farm 
... ina school camp 
... ona playground 

...in hospitals 


...ina recreation program 
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. on a Maine farm 
By HARRIET AHLERS HOUDLETTE 


“Integrating personal experiences into one liv- 
ing whole”—a. phrase used by Ethel Alpenfels 
—describes the work and play experiences en- 
joyed by the children at Bridge Farm. Mrs. 
Houdlette, formerly associate in early child- 
hood education, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, is living her philosophy of edu- 
cation with the children who come to her farm 
in Maine for eight weeks during the summer. 


(CHILDREN ENJOY WORK WHEN IT IS 

made meaningful to them. The 
energies and resourcefulness youngsters 
use in play activities directed toward 
useful tasks bring new satisfactions and 
much pleasure. Then the line between 
work and play becomes indistinct or 
fades away entirely. 

At Bridge Farm the atmosphere is 
one of cooperative family life where 
daily tasks contribute either to the im- 
mediate well-being of the entire group 
or are related to the many on-going 
processes of running a dairy farm. In 
such a setting, duties suitable to dif- 
ferent ages and varied aptitudes 
abound. 

The Cape Cod farm house where the 
children live has been reorganized to 
keep pace with modern household 
methods. Its electric kitchen, twin 
sinks, and ample cupboard space are 
links between city and country living. 
The farm itself is in a rich river valley 
where old land is responding to new 
agricultural practices. It is easy, here, 
to begin to understand the meaning of 
work in the production of vegetables, 
meat, and milk, and to sense the im- 
portance.of many small jobs well done. 


Home Duties—Work or Play? 


Common, repetitive tasks in the 
home (from which some modern ex- 
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perts on the family say housewives 


must be freed) furnish stimulating in- 
centives to five- and six-year-olds who 
learn through them to become con- 
tributing family members. There is 
satisfaction in good performance of 
simple skills, to be sure, but greater 
than that is the feeling of being useful 
and needed as a human being among 
other human beings. 

Bunks smoothly made, clothes in 
order in each individual chest of 
drawers make life more pleasant for 
everyone. Bunk-making for small hands 
requires patience and practice for both 
child learner and adult teacher. And 
orderliness in personal belongings is a 
virtue not always quickly appreciated 
nor easily adopted by the average young 
person. 

At Bridge Farm dishwashing emerges 
from its despised position as a neces- 
sary evil and a center of family con- 
troversy to become an excellent train- 
ing ground for still other good habits 
and simple skills. Care in handling 
dishes (they are bright colored plastics 
at Bridge Farm), neatness in scraping 
and stacking, cleanliness in the use of 
soap and hot water—all of these have 
carry-overs beyond the kitchen sink! 

Of course, dishwashing is a major 
task for young children, too. So at 
Bridge Farm a dish crew usually con- 
sists of three members: washer, wiper, 
and K.P. or putter-away and sweeper. 
These jobs are rotated so that each child 
gets experience in all of them. Since 
Bridge Farm’s family is made up of 
children of varying ages from five to 
eleven, an older child is found on each 
crew in order to induct younger chil- 
dren gradually into the more difficult 
phases of the work. 

One six-year-old returning home 
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after her eight weeks summer stay sur- 
prised her family by doing the Sunday 
dinner dishes while her mother took a 
much-needed nap. It amazed this busy 
professional woman to have her young 
daughter “‘take over” without a word 
a task she thought too difficult for her. 
To be sure the child worked hard all 
the time her mother slept, and was 
safely ~putting away the last dish as 
she awoke. For a fly-away girl just 
turned six, waited upon for most of her 
short life, the accomplishment was 
great, and with it went equally great 
satisfaction. 

Helping to plan and get meals is 
another source for family cooperation. 
It is one which requires considerable 
adult planning in order to adapt it to 
youthful participation. Often in the 
rush of daily life in real families, chil- 
dren get little actual experience in this 
area. At Bridge Farm, set up for the 
purpose of getting the maximum use 
of the abilities of each family member, 
children’s work at meal-getting is con- 
sidered as important as the meals them- 
selves. Toward the end of the eight 
weeks period, some children as young 
as eight years have prepared an entire 
supper or breakfast while most of the 
tens and elevens feel competent to 
undertake a dinner for the family. 

At first each week’s “assistant dieti- 
cian” helps by preparing vegetables, 
measuring ingredients for cooking, 
beating, stirring, and so on down the 
line of tasks which aid the “older 
sister” in charge of meals. Later in the 
week seven- and eight-year-olds can 
put together with enjoyment the 
simple, wholesome recipes used. 

Of course, interest and ability vary 
here as elsewhere. So meal-getting or 
baking by individual children varies 
also from a minimum of measuring in- 
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gredients under direction to a maxi- 
mum of actual preparation of a whole 
dish. When entire meals are prepared 
after several weeks experience, they 
are usually undertaken by two children 
and adapted to the skills of the children 
concerned. This is easy to do for chil- 
dren usually choose to prepare those 
dishes which they know they can pre- 
pare successfully. Simple salads, sand- 
wiches, and ready-made soups are fre- 
quent choices for suppers while break- 
fasts include fruit or fruit juice, boiled 
eggs, a cooked cereal, toast or perhaps 
cinnamon toast as a special treat. 


Farm Duties—Work or Play? 


Household activities have been found 
to engage the interest of both boys and 
girls, and no less can be said of the 
duties that pertain to the farm. In fact 
it must be admitted further that milk- 
ing, haying, and the care of farm 
animals have about them a very special 
lure beyond that of home duties. 

In a modern barn even five-year-olds 
can help put on the mechanical milkers 
of the electric milking machine. Small 
hands of the various ages can try to 
milk on the “practice” cow. The 
younger children can help to feed cows 
and chickens while older children can 
take full responsibility for a week at a 
time. 

In fact, all activities at Bridge Farm 
are planned for no longer than a week 
at a time. At each week’s family meet- 
ing new crews are organized. Thus 
each child is certain of working with 
all of the other children and of having 


- repeated experience in all of the differ- 


ent tasks. Variety in jobs gives repeti- 
tion of similar skills in different ways. 
A child who is on a morning farm crew 
one week will be a member of the after- 
noon farm crew the next. In each case 
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household duties are arranged to suit 
the times the child will be away. 

Helping to get the cows from the 
pasture and taking them out again is 
a much coveted task, or shall we say 
play activity? Children enjoy animals 
—that we know—and cows to most 
children are new. They offer surprising 
opportunities for the study of differ- 
ences in animal characteristics. 

In the summer of 1948, Little Jersey 
was the favorite. She was gentle and 
almost too ladylike for the big Hol- 
steins, her near neighbors. Hesitating a 
bit behind the others, she was always 
led to and from the barn by a sympath- 
etic child who held fast to one delicate 
curved horn. 


Free Time—Play or Work? 


So free time, too, is sometimes filled 
with work that has become play. 
Gathering flowers for notebooks or 
flower pictures, drawing, painting, 
working in clay, sewing, picnics on the 
knoll, picking berries or walking in the 
woods—where does work begin and 
play end? 

“Let us get breakfast and serve it 
to the ‘older sisters’ in bed.” And they 
did, these two “middle-aged” children. 
Pleasure for all concerned was the end 
result whether the activity was named 
work or play. 

““Can’t I be ‘assistant dietician’ week 
after next and invite my father to 
come?” Thus asked a seven-year-old. 
The letter was written, the father 
came, and the child assisted. This time 
the assistance was at a minimum level 
from an adult point of view—measur- 
ing and mixing cup-cakes and helping 
to clean carrots. But the satisfaction 
was maximum for both father and 
child. 


Running through all these experi- 
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ences of work and play is an important 
thread that ties them all together. That 
thread is called “attitude.” The attitude 
toward an activity of work or play 
helps to make it either disliked or en- 
joyed. Negative attitudes toward work 
are formed early in life in some home 
situations. At Bridge Farm marked dif- 
ferences are found between younger 
and older children in their feeling that 
work and play are widely separated, 
especially in respect to the pleasure 
they can give. There is real need for 
more opportunities to demonstrate to 
children through practical situations 
how close they are. : 

America’s most articulate farmer, 
Louis Bromfield, is recently reported 
to have declared that as he grows older 
the thing he enjoys most is work. And 
another more conventional but less 
well-known farmer who takes for 
granted long working hours each day, 
calls the typical holidays of his city 
friends “pleasure exertions.” So it is 
that between the speculations raised by 
these two observations lies the field of 
our explorations in work and play at 
Bridge Farm. 


... in a School camp 
By ELIZABETH HOSKING 


Elizabeth Hosking, consultant in elementary 
education, Battle Creek, Michigan, public 
schools, describes the what, where, who, and 
why of the Battle Creek, Michigan, school 
camp and names some of its values for both 
children and teachers as she observes them. 


= ORK? SURE WE WORKED BUT, OH 


boy, did we have fun!” 

Such is the universal comment of 
school campers. No adult sweat-of- 
your brow connotations of work mar 
the attitudes of these children. 
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They work—but at those jobs which 
they recognize as necessary for the 
running of this children’s community. 
They work—but with zeal and satis- 
faction which is hard for them to dis- 
tinguish from the pleasure of play. 

Whenever school camping is men- 
tioned, several common questions arise. 
Perhaps answering these typical ques- 
tions will give the best picture of the 
school camping program. 


What Are the Purposes 
of School-Sponsored Camping? 


George W. Donaldson, camp direc- 
tor, states the purposes clearly: 


“Gee, this has been fun . . . and it’s science, 
too!”” These words, voiced by a camper at the 
end of an “exploration,” give the key to the 
kind of living and learning children can do in 
educational camps. Exploration, discovery, 
manipulation, direct experiences—active learn- 
ing. 

If camping is to be a total living experience 
—and that is its prime characteristic—then 
campers must participate in all phases of the 
experience. They must plan, they must do, 
they must evaluate. Four areas of learning are 
touched in the camp’s major objectives: 


Social Living—living together twenty-four hours a day 
provides scores of vital social experiences. 

Healthful Living—camp provides an opportunity to 
do something about one’s own health problems as well 
as those of his fellows. 

Science Experiences—the out-of-doors abounds in mate- 
rials and situations for realistic learning of scientific 
principles. 

Work Experiences—in camp, children do real work 
with a real purpose. 


Emphasis is placed on active learning, on 
learning by doing. There is no place in camp 
for the false dichotomy of knowing and doing. 
Campers do what they know, and learn what 
and while they do." 


Where Is the School Camp? 


The camp for schools in Calhoun 
County is about fifteen miles from 
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Battle Creek, Michigan, on Clear Lake. 
There is a long rambling lodge which 
houses the kitchen, dining room, two 
large recreational rooms, library, crafts 
center, and winter sleeping quarters for 
campers. Scattered through the woods 
are twenty small log cabins for warm 
weather quarters, used in the winter as 
a sort of base headquarters for some 
of the outdoor activities of the camp 
groups. 

Large cabins provide year around 
housing for families of the camp staff. 
These buildings and the camp site of 
twenty-nine acres are being turned-over 
to the Battle Creek Board of Education 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


Who Goes to Camp? 


Since 1944, children of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades have gone to 
camp with their teachers for a two- 
weeks session sometime during the 
school year. Recently, junior and senior 
high school groups have camped for 
shorter lengths of time. Several groups 
of handicapped children from the Ann 
J. Kellogg School had two weeks of 
camping last year with much success. 

Children who cannot afford the one 
dollar a day fee for food have an oppor- 
tunity in their elementary schools to 
earn “campships.” No child who de- 
sires to go to camp is denied the op- 


portunity. 


What Do Children and Teachers Do at 
Camp? 


First, there are the pre-planning ses- 
sions with the aid of the camp staff. 
What clothing will we need? How 
much money is allowed? Why is the 
medical examination important? What 
things are we already interested in that 
we can learn better at camp than at 
school? 
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Then off to camp on a Sunday after- 

noon, either by family car or school 
bus, go seventy or eighty children and 
two or three teachers. 

After checking in and choosing 
bunks, the real work and play begin. 
Campers make their own beds, unpack 
and arrange their belongings, and get 
acquainted with camp staff and site. 
Even the first night there are table 
setters, “hoppers,” hosts and hostesses, 
and dish wipers. The realities of living 
begin immediately. 

Because camp is a children’s com- 
munity, children must plan, carry out, 
and evaluate the jobs necessary to run- 
ning it. So first comes the division of 
tasks which take care of the housekeep- 
ing. In such things as table setting, 
making beds, cleaning the dormitory 
and dining hall, whether or not one 
takes his responsibility seriously is very 
obvious. The welfare of the entire 
group depends on the jobs of each one. 

Each season brings its additional 
duties for daily living. Clearing paths, 
getting firewood for indoor fireplaces, 
taking care of equipment such as skates, 
skiis, fishing rods, saws—all these are 
part of daily living. 

Many services are needed by this 
small community. Each two-weeks 
group takes care of three functions: 

The postoffice is a popular spot. Mail is of 
utmost importance and letter writing more than 
a language exercise! 

The trading post or camp store where one 
may buy soap, pencils or any common needs, 
plus a sweet once a day makes budgeting a real 
problem! 

The camp bank, where juvenile bankers 
learn high finance, functions realistically. Each 
child may bring no more than one dollar in 
spending money. He banks this and in return 
is issued a check book. Checks are honored at 
the campstore and postoffice. Arithmetic such 
as this has the kind of meaning which produces 
vital learning. 
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Most groups choose to operate a 
weather station because weather plays 
such an important part in planning 
activities. Weather study and predic- 
tion become scientific problems of pro- 
portion. The campers have an ingen- 
ious device for letting everyone know 
the state of the weather: the weather- 
man turns the proper face of a camp- 
produced Indian mask to tell of happy 
or unhappy forecasts. 

In addition, groups are encouraged 
to undertake projects which are for 
the good of future campers as well as 
themselves. For instance, several groups 
last winter sanded canoes and put them 
in condition for summer campers. One 
group worked almost its entire session 
on a rink that the next groups used 
more than they. They fell trees, clear 
away underbrush, repair, and do many 
other jobs for the “general welfare.” 
No preaching is done about division 
of labor or working for the common 
good but in the doing children are 
learning the basic tenets of democratic 
living—and loving it! 

The large group of about eighty is 
usually divided into four smaller groups 
which form the basic units. Each group 
has at least two counsellors. They may 
invite each other for certain activities 
but these “family” groups are the 
nucleus of activities. 

After a few days of orientation and 
exploration, detailed plans are laid. 
These may involve a trip to the near- 
by bird sanctuary, an all-day hike and 
visit to a neighboring sawmill, over- 
night hikes, skiing, skating, tree walks, 
study of soil and its problems at a 
nearby farm or dozens of other things 
that encouraged curiosity might 
suggest. 

Learnings in social living abound. No 
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one preaches about religious or racial 
tolerance but the children in their plan- 
ning and conversations recognize and 
respect differences. In planning cook- 
outs, groups frequently talk over such 
things as Friday menus and their mean- 
ing for several in the group. In plan- 
ning Sunday vespers to meet the needs 
of all groups, the children learn real 
tolerance. The opportunities which 
arise from  twenty-four-hour-a-day 
contacts, the free permissive atmos- 
phere, and the responsibility born of 
interdependence in this children’s com- 
munity provide outstanding advan- 
tages for social learnings. On such 
understandings and from such advan- 
tages, democracy is built. 

School books and such are not trans- 
ferred to camp nor is there a feeling 
that the “work must be made up” for 
the two weeks at camp. Children and 
teachers look upon the camping period 
as a time to learn some things faster 
and better than they could within the 
limitations of an urban school. They 
don’t worry about arithmetic, lan- 
guage, science, music and social studies 
at camp because they are all a part of 
everyday living. 

The same is true of health. Food dis- 
likes vanish in the face of hunger after 
robust play. Everyone, including coun- 
selors, rest on their bunks for one hour 
after lunch. Supper is early so that 
there is still time for square dancing, 
stories or a council fire before bedtime. 
And everyone goes to bed with the 
squirrels. 

Children are not the only camping 
enthusiasts. Teachers say they learn 
more about their pupils in those two 
weeks than they do in months at school. 
Parents say that children show marked 
growth in social relationships, responsi- 
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bility, and emotional independence. 
Children, teachers, parents—all are ad- 
vocates of school camping. The reason 
why defies mere words but from these 
come some of the intangibles: 


—the peace and calm that comes from walking 
through the trees to the long rambling log 
lodge that is Clear Lake Camp 

—the spell that is cast over children as “Uncle 
George” spins yarns of Paul Bunyan around the 
council fire 

—the excitement of “discovering” tree rings 
or hundreds of other real things 

—the satisfaction that comes from cooking a 
whole meal outdoors 

—the sheer romping joy of square dancing 
—the comradeship of working and sharing fun 
in such a setting 


School camping in this part of Michi- 
gan is no longer an experiment. It is a 
well-established, fruitful part of the 
schools’ program for children. 


.. 0n a playground 
By RUTH EDGERTON HOGE 


Ruth Hoge, director and teacher, Green Acres 
School, Bethesda, Maryland, describes children’s 
activities on the playground and points out their 
values for both teachers and children. 


HERE IS ONE COMMON FACTOR IN 

all the elementary schools of our 
country, east or west, urban or rural, 
private or public. It is recess or out- 
door time. Traditionally recess is a fif- 
teen minute interval in mid-morning 
when the children pour from their 
classrooms to mill noisily about bare, 
crowded, uninviting yards. 

The playground as well as the stuffy 
classroom of twenty-five years ago has 
felt the emancipating breath of the 
child development approach to educa- 
tion. The nursery school has played no 
small part in this change. It has em- 
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phasized the significance of spontaneous 
work and play which constantly evolves 
in children’s free play. It has pointed 
out the opportunity afforded the under- 
standing teacher to guide and foster 
a sound social and emotional develop- 
ment in her children. 

Experience in the early primary 
grades indicates that these children, 
too, need the physical and emotional 
release and the social growth that comes 
with free play. What opportunities are 
provided by understanding teachers of 
all age groups to meet the play needs of 
their children? 


First, the program is made flexible enough 
to allow the children thirty to sixty minutes 
outdoors once or twice a day. 

Second, a spacious, pleasant playground is 
provided with sun and shade, grass, trees that 
can be climbed, and sturdy shrubs. There is a 
place for semi-organized games such as tag, 
hide-and-seek, giant steps, and dodge ball. 
There is a place for both vigorous, dramatic 
play such as cops and robbers, cowboys and 
Indians or for quiet family play—fathers and 
mothers; going to the grocery; visiting or 
vacationing; travel by car, train or plane. 

Third, there is the equipment which is just 
as important as the indoor desks, chairs, and 
books. There is ample apparatus of the swing- 
trapeze-ladder-jungle-gym type to satisfy mus- 
cular needs as well as the yen to show off tricks 
and stunts. There is some kind of playhouse 
or simple, flexible materials for constructing 
a shelter—packing boxes, sawhorses, play- 
boards, hollow blocks; a sandbox; a garden or 
digging place and, very important, an casy seat 
for the teacher. 


The teacher is an integral part of the 
outdoor program. This is no time for 
her to grade papers in her room or to 
put fresh work on the board. She is 
right there on that comfortable bench 
which is large enough to be shared by 
the children who come to her for 
warmth and affection, for sharing their 
pleasures or their problems. She will be 
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slightly removed from the center of 
activity but where she can see all that 
goes on, ready to support or encourage 
one, and curb or restrain another, to 
give sensitive guidance to all. 

At times she may be an observer 
with notebook and pencil to jot down 
pertinent episodes or revealing actions 
or she may take down individual stories 
or poems for children who share their 
inner lives in this way. Sometimes she 
is an ear for the timid or troubled child, 
From the insight so gained she can guide 
these shy children into more successful 
participation in the life of the group, 


Some Typical Activities 


Perhaps some of the values of the free 
play program for children in the early 
grades can be indicated by describing 
some typical activities on a school play- 
ground used jointly, although not 
always at the same time, by two groups 
of first and second grade children. 


For several weeks a large number of these 
children centered their activity around farm 
play. It began after a visit to the new farm to 
which two of the children had recently moved. 

During the fall other farm trips were taken 
and the first grade’s social studies program cen- 
tered around farm life. While much learning 
took place on the playground, it was not set up 
nor used as a teaching situation. 

The farm began very simply with a house 
and barn area made from a few packing boxes, 
blocks, and boards. Here the farmer, his fam- 
ily, and a few animals carried on more or less 
realistic farm play. Soon the farm expanded, a 
variety of farm workers and animals was added, 
and the farm spread over a large area. 

The total supply of boxes and boards was 
gradually appropriated but certain children, 
sume of them new in the group, were excluded. 
Two of these children appealed to the teacher 
who agreed it was not fair and wondered what 
they could do about it. 

Their efforts were ineffective so the teacher 
called the group together and pointed out that 
the equipment belonged to the school and 
everyone could use it. If they wanted to use it 
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all in one big farm such as they had built, then 
all the children had a right to work there. If 
they were not allowed to, the blocks must be 
divided evenly. 

This setting of a limit by the teacher was 
accepted with relief by most of the children. 
However, Jon, one of the initiators of the farm 
play, sputtered and argued. He got scant sup- 
port so he grudgingly gave in saying that Mike 
could be the farmer’s little boy and Jimmy 
could be a chicken. 

Mike was pleased and joined the group at the 
farm house but Jimmy looked crestfallen. The 
teacher remarked that chickens were very im- 
portant on a farm. Shortly afterward she no- 
ticed that Jimmy had recruited several hens 
and they were busily building a chicken house. 

During the next week the chickens became a 
significant part of the farm and Jimmy had se- 
cured a place in the group. Not long after, he 
had the coveted role of the bull, a very fietce 
creature who constantly broke out of his pen 
and had to be retaptured. 

One facet of the farm was the domestic play 
which centered around an area roughly outlined 
with boards and sticks, known as the farmhouse. 
Here the girls played an important though not 
exclusive role. There was much disciplining of 
naughty children and considerable bossing of 
the menfolks. Births and illnesses entered the 
picture, with doctors and nurses, ambulances 
and hospitals, and once a funeral parade. Often 
the play departed from the realistic as when the 
farmer’s wife announced that she had so much 
food she was going to invite all the animals and 
farm workers for a big dinner. It was a gay 
party with the animals cutting capers all over 
the place. 

After a few weeks one of the original insti- 
gators of the farm play tired of it or of Jon’s 
constant domination. He organized an Indian 
gang which set up camp in the nearby shrub- 
bery, scouted stealthily in the underbrush, and 
made threatening forays on the farm. Jon who 
had been largely influential in keeping the farm 
the focal part of the group play felt genuinely 
threatened by this competing play. When the 
Indians finally attacked and demolished the 
farm he was in a blind fury. 

Here again the teacher stepped in and helped 
Jon to see that the children were showing him 
they didn’t want always to play his way, that 
they had a right to make plans, too, and that 
sometimes he could join them or work out new 
plans. He could not always control other 
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people. Frustration was especially hard for Jon 
but after a day or two he collected a few 
helpers and a new but very different farm took 
shape. 

The Indian play became quite elaborate and 
went on parallel to the farm play but with not 
too much interference. At length winter 
weather and Christmas vacation broke up both 
activities, 


Throughout the year there were few 
days when there was not some dramatic 
play in the yard that reflected the 
varied interests, ideas, and needs of the 
children. For some, home and family 
relationships were all important. For 
others, inventing tricks on the climb- 
ing apparatus, constructing compli- 
cated buildings or engineering involved 
sand-box projects were all absorbing. 
For still others violent and aggressive 
play seemed to serve as an outlet for 
pent-up physical and emotional stresses. 
Whatever the activity the children 
usually came back to their classroom 
eager and relaxed. 

The teacher, too, found the periods 
refreshing and challenging. She gained 
insight through her observation of the 
children’s spontaneous planning and 
behavior, often quite different from 
that in the classroom. She saw new 
strengths and weaknesses. She discov- 
ered vital interests for her social studies 
program. She carried back to classroom 
discussions unsolved conflicts and points 
of disagreement from which rules of 
safety, fair-play, and cooperative group 
living were evolved. 


It Can Be Done 


Initiating such an out-door period 
in the primary grades may to some 
teachers present insurmountable dif_fi- 
culties. The playground may be inade- 
quate, equipment non-existent, even 
time may be a problem. However, good 
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teachers are constantly achieving the 
impossible. When they are convinced 
of the value for children of any ex- 
perience, they start working toward it. 
They will mobilize sentiment and re- 
sources. They will find many parents, 
who deplore the long indoor periods, 
giving them active support. Fathers and 
mothers can collect or help build equip- 
ment. P.T.A. contributions or money 
from paper collections might well buy 
materials and equipment. 

Whatever is achieved and however 
it is accomplished, parents, children, 
and teachers will all find increasing 
satisfaction and a sounder, healthier, 
all around development in free play 
out doors. 


... in hospitals 
By E. RITA DAVIDSON 


A hospital experience has many things to con- 
tribute to children, particularly when the chil- 
dren’s play and work needs are recognized. E. 
Rita Davidson, teaching fellow, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Nursing, Department of Pedia- 
trics, describes what six hospitals are doing as 
she observed them in her recent study. 


HE CHILD WHO IS SICK NEEDS PLAY 

to help him understand and adjust 
to the unfamiliar situation which ill- 
ness creates. In the hospital this need 
becomes acute because, for a child, ad- 
mission to the hospital is a calamity. 
It disrupts all his customary patterns of 
behavior at a time when his powers of 
adjustment are lowest and, by separat- 
ing him from home and family, 
threatens the entire structure of his 
security. 

Everything is new and strange: his 
illness, the way he feels, the people who 
care for him, the treatments he must 
undergo, even the behavior of fellow 
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patients, especially when it expresses 
fear, pain or resentment. These com- 
bine to create a very frightening expe- 
rience for the child and tax to the ut- 


most the resources of adults who would — 


give him completely adequate care. 
Recent investigations and scientific 
discoveries, coupled with the post-war 
emphasis on mental-emotional health, 
are causing hospitals to evaluate their 
play programs and to appraise them 
critically in the light of present-day 
knowledge. In the course of one such 
study, the writer surveyed play pro- 
grams in six hospitals providing care 
for children. The survey provided 
some very interesting material which, 
through the prestige of the hospitals 
involved, can be considered an indica- 
tion of current trends and practices. 


With Volunteer Workers 


One hospital has no paid play workers 
and no one on the hospital staff is re- 
sponsible for the direction and organ- 
ization of play. The entire program is 
carried by a retired teacher and two or 
three friends on a volunteer basis. Of 
course the coverage is spotty and spas- 
modic. Nevertheless, everyone con- 
cerned is unanimous in appreciation of 
even this much of a program. The staff 
members feel that the children benefit 
a great deal but that they need more. 

Although it is a general hospital, 
strict isolation of the patients is main- 
tained. Each bed is segregated by glass 
partitions and there is no relaxation of 
the individualistic existence imposed. 
Anything given to one patient may not 
be given to another at a later date. 
School books and toys may be brought 


in by the parent for his child’s individ- — 


ual use. Consequently some children 
have many things while others have 
nothing. 
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These restrictions limit the play pro- 
gram but the volunteers have found 
ways of working within them: The 
nurses report to the chief volunteer 
which children need attention. She 
visits each of these children to determ- 
ine his special needs and leaves with a 
promise to send him something. Antici- 
pation alone helps a sick child and soon 
he receives a large manila envelope 
with materials and instructions for as- 
sembling some paper toy or for making 
colorful silhouettes to decorate his 
cubicle. Although untrained in play 
techniques, the nurses give help if 
needed and the child beams from the 
recognition and attention. 

When a child leaves the hospital ex- 
pecting to remain in bed for any length 
of time, his envelope is sent to him 
regularly by mail at least once a month 
and oftener if he has special needs. The 
joy of having the mailman call forms 
a bright spot. 

Some members of the volunteer team 
specialize in storytelling, poetry-read- 
ing and in playing records or instru- 
ments. Their visits are special treats. 
Holidays are celebrated by a party with 
the hospital kitchen usually supplying 
the cake and ice cream. An envelope 
containing the makings of an appropri- 
ate favor is provided each patient. 

This volunteer play department has 
no financial budget, yet it never lacks 
for materials or money. It operates en- 


tirely on gifts and donations. It uses. 


colored papers, ribbons, prints, post- 
cards, greeting cards, and many other 
inconsequential things most people 
throw away. The small room it oc- 
cupies looks like Santa’s workshop and 
the alert, happy little lady whose re- 
sourcefulness make it a successful enter- 
prise might be Mrs. Santa herself. 
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With Paid Play Workers 


Five hospitals have one or more paid 
play workers. Each person has had spe= 
cialized training in child care and guid- 
ance as a major requisite. These people 
direct the play program and coordinate 
the efforts of nurses, students, volun- 
teers, and others so that staff and 
patients benefit from the program. 
They interpret to other departments 
and to the hospital administration the 
children’s needs in relation to play. 
Guidance of the child at play is the 
responsibility of the nursing personnel 
and student nurses receive experience 
in this field. 

Use is made of all the creative play 
materials as well as those for dramatic, 
constructive, and social play. Holidays 
are observed and one hospital even 
plans excursions for as many children 
as are able to participate. Another hos- 
pital has a chapel service for patients 
and their guests every Sunday. It has 
well equipped playrooms for ambula- 
tory patients while bed patients may be 
taken into the playroom in “go-carts” 
with the doctor’s permission. 

These hospitals consider play a part 
of the total child care as well as a 
teacher-learning laboratory where stu- 
dent nurses and others may learn about 
children. One hospital also has a pro- 
gram of child study in which play ex- 
perience is featured. These hospitals 
maintain a flexible, informal atmos- 
phere which can be readily adjusted at 
any time. There is no line of demarca- 
tion between work, play, and nursing 
care because every person coming in 
contact with the patient makes a con- 
tribution to him. Here are two 
examples: 


In one hospital, a laboratory technician 
carries on her tray a little bottle of water in 
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which she allows the child to rinse the syringe 
after she has withdrawn blood from a vein. The 
joy of achievement in pressing the plunger far 
outweighs the anguish which attends the in- 
sertion of the needle. Even the anticipation of 
doing it lessens the emotional tension. 


Two-and-a-half-year-old Betty was hospital- 
ized because of an abscess which entailed pain- 
ful daily dressings. After the first couple of days 
she would cry as the time for her dressing ap- 
proached and upon her return from the dressing 
room in spite of many efforts to amuse her. 

One day the nurse brought Betty back to her 
crib, picked up her doll, and put a dressing on 
it in the same position as Betty’s own. She con- 
versed with the doll as she did with Betty while 
she was having her treatment. 

Betty stopped crying and watched intently 
while the nurse put “the baby” to bed on a pil- 
low at the foot of the crib. Betty was given 
some blocks and told to “‘take good care of the 
baby until I come back.” Thereafter Betty 
would creep down at intervals, uncover the 
doll, examine the dressing, cover the doll, pat 
her gently, and return to her blocks. During 
this performance she did not cry or talk to the 
doll. She became a happy little girl and the doll 
received medical treatment for many days. 


Of the creative materials, plasticene 
is by far the best because it lends itself 
to a variety of uses: construction or 
destruction, pounding or caressing, 
squeezing or molding. One little Chi- 
nese boy delights in making the most 
exquisite miniature animals no larger 
than a thumb nail. 

Paints such as show card, water- 
colors, finger paints, and splatter paints 
are being used with success. To protect 
the bedding, a sheet-sized apron which 
ties around the waist and tucks in under 
the mattress is useful. A wooden bed 
table is well protected with oil cloth. 
Individualized free choice of play 
wisely guided into acceptable patterns 
of behavior is more desirable than a 
spotless bed. What the child produces 
is not so important as the satisfactions 
he derives from his play. 
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Play Must Come From the Heart 


Play does not necessarily involve toys 
and materials. Children’ play with 
words for their sounds and music as 
well as their meanings. Anyone’ can 
play with children in this manner, 
Just the ordinary nursery rhymes re- 
peated over and over bring untold 
pleasure and relaxation. Some workers 
have a repertoire of short poems, 
jingles, and little stories which can be 
told during a bath or while the bed is 
being made. The older child is more 
interested in real life stories and many 
a disagreeable treatment can be given 
to the tune of, “Nurse, tell me about 
when you was a little girl—.” The 
patient derives a real comfort as he 
recognizes himself in the child his nurse 
used to be. 

In one hospital the resident physi- 
cians and interns can be found on the 
wards in the evening playing cards 
with a lonesome boy or reading a story 
to the girls. Even on morning rounds 
doctors will take time to perform a 
simple string trick or to initiate a 
guessing game. And always, eyes are 
brighter and hearts are happier because 
“Gee, the doctor likes us kids” which 
is just another way of saying that any 
successful play must come from the 
heart. ° 

While children are very appreciative 
and their response whole-hearted, they 
are also keen critics. A few years ago 
on Christmas eve a professional choir 
sang carols to the patients on my ward. 
On Christmas morning  sleepy-eyed 
nurses awakened them in the same 
manner. I asked, ‘““Wasn’t it nice to be 
awakened by songs this morning?” 

One little fellow replied, “Yeh, but 
gee, Miss Davidson, them ones last 
night, them was the best, wasn’t they?” 
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... 10 a recreation program 


Joseph F. Bradley, director of health education 
and community recreation, describes the sum- 
mer recreation program for the children of 
Glencoe, Illinois, and names its many oppor- 
tunities and values. That this program is inter- 
telated with school, home, and community and 
is cooperatively planned and participated in ac- 
counts for its strength and success. 


RECREATION Is COMING OF AGE. TOO 
frequently it has been considered 


as a means of keeping children out of 
mischief. Fortunately there is an in- 


| creased tendency to recognize and em- 


phasize the educational values that can 
be achieved through a well-planned 
program of recreation. Thus teachers 
and school administrators have an im- 
mediate concern with whatever the 
community provides in the way of re- 
creational activities and facilities. 

A recreation program should chal- 
lenge youth in many different ways. 
It should offer opportunities for varied 
experiences in athletics, science, art, 
dramatics, educational trips, visual 
education, music, and crafts. It should 
include opportunities for children to 
participate in the life of the commun- 
ity through work experience and serv- 
ice projects that have intrinsic mean- 
ing and values to everyone concerned. 

Before the last war it was frequently 
said that modern children were becom- 
ing quite undisciplined and irrespon- 
sible. But when our country became 
engaged in the world conflict these girls 
and boys responded with alacrity and 
integrity. They contributed many valu- 
able hours of service to Red Cross ac- 
tivities, paper salvage drives, and to 
community programs of civilian de- 
fense. 
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By JOSEPH F. BRADLEY 


Since the end of the war there has 
been a tendency to retreat to the 
cloistered walls of our classrooms. If 
responsible participation of children in 
work and service projects was valuable 
during the war emergency, isn’t such 
participation equally or more import- 
ant in these days of a precarious peace? 

For several years we have been seek- 
ing, in Glencoe, to make recreation 
an integral part of our entire program 
of community education. It has not 
been considered a separate activity but 
has been accepted rather as a part of 
the total educational and social life of 
our children. The cooperation of the 
schools, the park, and recreation boards 
has made possible a coordinated and 
inter-related program. The facilities of 
the parks and schools have been utilized 
interchangeably and continuously. In 
addition, the materials, equipment and 
service of each agency have greatly 
enhanced the program. 

In an effort to unify more closely 
and prevent an overlapping of activ- 
ities the schools have become an import- 
ant factor in the development of the 
program. As the responsibility of the 
school has been extended and increased, 
the need for changes in the personnel 
policies of the board of education has 
become apparent. The result of this 
need was the adoption of the Twelve 
Months Plan whereby teachers are em- 
ployed and paid for the full twelve 
months of the year.’ Under this plan 
trained teaching personnel has been 





*For an account of Glencoe’s Twelve Months Plan 
see “A Year-Round Program” by Eleanor Pahl. Cump- 
Hoop EpucaTion, October 1947, 24:82-84. 
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available for the extension and im- 
provement of both educational and re- 
creational activities. 

The curriculum of the elementary 
school has become increasingly over- 
burdened and over-crowded with ac- 
tivities, all of which are important. As 
a result, many worthwhile learning 
opportunities for children have not 
been given the time that they require 
and deserve. It is our conviction that 
a recreation program based upon sound 
educational values provides one means 
of relieving the over-crowding of the 
present elementary curriculum. Thus 
the Twelve Months Plan achieves two 
important purposes: It provides both 
trained leadership and extended services 
for children and youth throughout the 
entire year. 


A Summer Program of Community 
Recreation 


During the summer months a pro- 
gram of recreation has been developed 
which has offered many opportunities 
for children to engage in varied expe- 
riences. Each playground has been 
staffed with trained personnel, part of 
whom were teachers who have planned 
their programs with the children. The 
children have been divided into groups 
according to interests as well as ages. 

We are convinced that the summer 
program, when efficiently coordinated, 
offers many new fields of interest and 
opportunities to the children and that 
it provides time that is not available 
within the limits of the conventional 
school year. Here are some of the op- 
portunities: 


It has provided the science counsellor with 
an ideal setting to acquaint children with the 
many wonders of the scientific world. The 
knowledge gained through field trips, plant 
identification, insect collections, demonstra- 
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tions, displays, telescopic study of the heavens 4 { 
and the building of menageries has been of par- | 


ticular interest and value. 


The children have been able to make and do 


things in arts and crafts for which there was — 


never enough time in school. Unsuspected and 
undeveloped interests and talents have been dis. 
covered and developed as children have lived 
under the informal and less restricted conditions 
of a summer program. 

It has also offered desirable work experiences 
in the planning for and participation in trips 
and over-night camps. The children have 
learned that cooperative planning is an essential 
qualification of a good camper. Through wise 
guidance these outings have been coordinated 


with crafts and practical homemaking skills in 


learning the “know how” of good camping. 

_Nor have we forgotten that athletics are an 
important factor in the lives of children, 
Swimming instruction, games, and _ contests 
have all been a. part of the program. Our sched- 
ule includes all types of activities from the 
most cooperative to the most competitive. We 
have also tried to provide opportunities for the 
less athletic. All children, including the most 
immature and unskilled, can enjoy and profit 
from play in the out-of-doors. 

Special emphasis has been placed upon trips 
to farms, factories, historic spots, and other in- 
teresting places. These trips have had great edu- 
cational value and have provided rich back- 
grounds of experiences that have greatly en- 
riched the curriculum program of the schools. 
An esprit de corps between children and 
teachers has emerged from these trips that has 
been of inestimable value. One child described 
his feeling toward the teachers perfectly on one 
of the bus trips when he said of his counsellor, 
“Gee, I never knew that a teacher could be so 
much fun; he is just one of us.” 

The program has included many other ac- 
tivities. Music appreciation periods have been 
provided when children listened to records, 
sang or were entertained by some special mu- 
sical event. The library period has been a time 
for children to read books of their own choos- 
ing and to listen to stories told or read by their 
counsellors. 

The playground newspaper has been an ex- 
citing adventure. It was planned by the chil- 
dren with the help of the school librarian and is 
published weekly. The children have written 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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By CLAIRE M. BLOOMBERG 


An Experiment in Play Therapy 


Mrs. Bloomberg, nursery school teacher, remedial reading instructor, and 
parent, describes an experiment in play therapy at Green Acres School, 
Bethesda, Maryland, and draws some conclusions concerning it. 


LAY THERAPY IS INCREASINGLY BE- 

ing used as a means of communicat- 
ing with children, both individually 
and in groups. The child is observed in 
a room where play materials are avail- 
able. The situations growing out of his 
play form the basis of the relationship 
between him and the therapist, rather 
than the spoken word. 

Because of their training in different 
psychiatric disciplines therapists differ 
as to the depth of treatment possible 
through play therapy. Some maintain 
that it is possible to work through a 
real neurosis while others credit it only 
with the alleviation of the difficulties. 
These differences are particularly 
strong when it comes to group therapy 
with children. 

Realizing that group therapy is still 
in the early stages of development and 
that there is no unanimity of opinion 
as to what can be expected of it, we 
decided to experiment with group 
work, under the weekly supervision of 
a clinical psychologist. The purpose 
was to help “normal” children who 
seemed unable to adjust happily to their 
regular school groups. They were 
selected on the basis of Rorschach tests 
given at the school’s request, what the 
teachers knew about the children after 
one month in school, and the therapist’s 
observations made on frequent visits to 
their groups. 

When all the information of these 
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children had been gathered the teachers, 
the psychologist, and the therapist met 
for consultation. Two groups of five 
children each were chosen. The major- 
ity of them had problems in sibling 
rivalry. 

During the year I met twice with 
the parents of each group. Two meet- 
ings were not enough to establish the 
kind of relationship necessary to effect 
lasting changes in the children but 
served to give the parents some insight 
into the children’s behavior and the 


probable causes. 
This is the procedure followed: 


The groups met once a week for one hour 
during the school year. The children came to a 
play room at ten in the morning, after the first 
graders had had their work and reading period 
and the nursery school children had had a period 
of free play. They chose from the shelves the 
toys they wanted to play with and initiated all 
the play. At no time did I suggest an activity to 
them. 

The equipment consisted of a doll house with 
all the usual furnishings, plus a few extra beds 
and toilets and a small family of dolls—mother, 
father, brother, sister and baby. It soon be- 
came apparent that a grandmother and a grand- 
father would be needed. 

There were other dolls—a very large floppy 
one as big as some of the children and several 
rubber drink-and-wet dolls. There were doll 
clothes, a bathinette which could be filled with 
water, doll bottles, hot water bottles, and a 
collection of old nose drop bottles which were 
put to many uses. There were large and small 
building blocks, trucks, cars, pistols (rubber), 
a tea set, crayons, paper, clay, and fingerpaints. 
Soap flakes and bubble pipes were added later 
and the children played in the bubble water. 
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Crackers and juice were always available and 
the chiidren chose their food whenever possible. 
Several times we made hot cocoa on a toy elec- 
tric stove. 

When the children first came to the room 
they were a bit puzzled. They had seen me when 
I visited their groups but they did not know 
who I was. I told them my name and said that 
they would be coming to the room to play one 
day every week. I let them know that the group 
had a special purpose: Through their play they 
would tell me about their troubles in getting 
along with other children and I would try to 
help them with those troubles. Then I indicated 
the toys which were there to play with. They 
pitched in with a will and although they were 
restrained during the first few hours, it was 
not long before they realized that the atmos- 
phere was permissive in order that I might help 
them to constructive solutions to their 
difficulties. 

I did not interfere with their play but over 
a period of time I pointed out orally, by ges- 
ture or action, what the child told me by his 
behavior and what it must mean to him and to 
the people around him, both at home and at 
school. Gradually the children began to under- 
stand what they were doing to themselves and 
to others. 


The way the experimental group 
worked is best illustrated through Jane: 


Jane, six years and four months, was in the 
first grade. She had been in the school since she 
was three years and eight months old. During 
her fifth year she had been out of school from 
October to March. Her mother had gone to join 
her father who had an overseas job and had left 
Jane with one set of grandparents and her 
brother John with the other. 

The mother and father were attractive, in- 
telligent people, both social scientists. The 
mother worked, except for a short period after 
the birth of her son which occurred when Jane 
was twenty-one months old. 

In appearance Jane was a handsome child, 
tall and slender with dark curling hair, bright 
dark eyes, and vivid color in her cheeks and 
lips. Her problems seemed to be rooted in sibling 
rivalry and the experience of being separated 
from her parents. As a result she withdrew from 
adults although she obviously craved relation- 
ships with them. She tended to play with 
younger children and often evidenced hostility 
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te both children and adults by sly hitting, . 


pinching, and grabbing. Such behavior made 
her unpopular with her classmates. 

Her Rorschach test showed excellent intellj- 
gence and her report concluded with these state. 
ments: “Group work should try to let this child 
experience how much she narrows <lown the 
happiness she can experience in life if she with- 
draws from risks and from being hurt. One 
would, however, not force warmth on her,” 

During the first meeting with her group, 
when it came time to tell Jane why she was 


there, I mentioned. the fact that she seemed to _ 


have to do a lot of hitting of the other chil- 
dren. I wondered if perhaps that made them 
exclude her from their play, which made her 
unhappy. She listened for a moment then im- 
mediately changed the subject. She was the only 
child who did not at some time during the first 
hour come close to me. Instead, she played at 
the other side of the room, ostensibly very busy. 
On November 18 (we had started October 1) 
the following dialogue took place: 

Jane, (holding up a drawing she has made for her 
brother): Does John come in this room? 

C: Jane, you like to get something John doesn’t get, 
don’t you? 

Jane: Yes. Tell me all the children who come in 
the other group. 

Later she draws a car, holds it up and says, “Here 
is a dirty looking car for John.” 

C: You would like to keep John away from this room, 
and maybe also all the other children? 

Jane: No. Yes. 

C: You don’t quite know how you feel right now. 


This was the beginning of a relationship with 
me. As she let herself feel the need of me, she 
became angry and defiant at not being able to 
monopolize me. For a long time the anger was 
expressed through the messiest kind of play. 
She smeared the walls with clay and dumped 
water all over the floor, always remarking how 
hard it was going to be for me to clean up She 
became quite conscious of why she was doing 
these things. The following excerpts from the 
January 13 record show this: 

Jane, having just dumped water from the bathinette 
all over the floor: You’re going to have a hard time 
cleaning this up. 

C: That’s why you’re doing it, isn’t it? 

Jane: Yes. (She sloshes doll baby in clay water, cover- 
ing it with goo). I’ll do something to make you mad. 

C: Is that your way of having a good time with me? 


At about this time I had my first meeting 
with the parents of the children in Jane’s group. 
I explained how the group worked, how it made 
a family of siblings with me in the mother role. 
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Sibling rivalry is tough and unavoidable, but a problem 
the child can handle if his mother and father think he 
can. The parents’ attitudes toward sharing and the 
experiences they had with it in their own childhoods 
condition the way they feel about their children having 
to take it. If each child is secure and feels loved on the 
basis of the parents’ real feelings (which include hostility 
along with love), and if each child is helped to take 
limitations and is prepared in advance for the fact that 
the younger sibling will be a nuisance at times, then 
growing up in a family of brothers and sisters can be a 
real preparation for facing the realities of life as an 
adult. This is the normal and natural way to learn to 
take limitations. 


The meeting was thrown open for discussion. 
The parents talked of the problems they had in 
their day-to-day lives with their children. Jane’s 
mother and father were active and interested 
participants. They described at length the 
battles that went on between their two children 
and the feelings which these battles engendered 
in them. They reported that although the 
battles continued as before, Jane was no longer 
sly in her ways of injuring John. She was now 
quite open about her hostile feelings. 

From this point on Jane worked on her rela- 
tionship to John and to me with great intensity. 
She felt less guilty about her anger against John 
and expressed it again and again in her play 
with the rubber doll. She beat and mauled it, 
announcing from time to time that it was 
dead or blind. She always took care of the 
anxiety which this play caused by bringing the 
baby back to life-or by restoring his sight be- 
fore the hour ended. Had she not done this, I 
would have suggested it in some way, since the 
line between fantasy and reality is such a thin 
one for a child. Finally, as a result of the ex- 
pression of all this anger and my acceptance of 
it at school, along with her mother’s increased 
acceptance of it at home, she was able to feel 
and express more positive feelings toward John. 
The May 11 record reports: 


Susan brought her brother’s gun to school. 

C: How come your little brother let you bring his 
wonderful gun to school? 

Susan: My mother asked him. 

Jane: John lets me bring his best toys to school. 

C: Sometimes little brothers are not so bad after all. 

Jane: That’s right. 

At the same time that Jane was working on 
her relationship to John she was busy working 
out her relationship to her mother via me. 
From an expressed desire to make me mad she 
went on to a more veiled desire to hurt me and 
thence to direct expression of these wishes. As 
I accepted her hostility she gradually began 
to express the positive side of her feelings also 
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so that she now wanted to hurt me and love 
me at the same time. This ambivalence was 
clearly shown on April 6 when she drew a 
picture of me and then added a father spank- 
ing me. The other children had also drawn 
pictures of me with witches chasing me and 
houses falling down on me. I said, “You 
are a little angry with me this morning. Perhaps 
we can find out what makes you feel that way.” 

The minute their hostile feelings were ex- 
pressed, the children ran to me trying to see 


who could express his love first. “It’s hard not | 


to have me all alone. It makes you get that bad 
feeling when you can’t have all of me,” I ver- 
balized for them. 

It now became apparent that the permissive 
atmosphere was a threat to Jane and that she 
needed to know that I would set a limit to her 
more anti-social acts. At no time did I put a 
stop to the expression of her feelings but I began 
more and more firmly to point out to her how 
badly it made her feel to act out these feelings. 
Her defiance, her acceptance of limitations, her 
ambivalence, and finally her ability to express 
positive feelings toward me are well illustrated 
by the April 27 record: 


Jane comes into the room and dumps some water. 

She picks up the doll furniture and throws it wildly 
around the room. 

C: Jane, I guess you’d better stop. You want me to 
make you stop but you would not really like that. You 
can stop by yourself. She stops. 

Jane’s behavior set off the other children. They an- 
nounce that they are going to fight me. They throw 
doll clothes then decide they are going to be “on C’s 
side.” 

C: You just can’t make up your minds how you feel 
about me. 

They begin to fight among themselves. 

C: I wonder if you know what you're fighting about. 
Are you fighting because you think I can’t love more 
than one person at a time? 

They all decide again that they are “on C’s side.” 

C: Sometimes you are very mad at me and sometimes 
you love me. 

Billy: We all love you, even Jane when she fights. 

Jane: That’s right. 


This was Jane’s first expression of positive 
feeling toward me. It is interesting that she 
could give it only when another child had 
paved the way for her. At the last meeting 
of the group she put her arms around my neck 
and asked if the other children liked to come 
to my room as much as she did. 

Jane’s ability to have and express positive 
feelings for me was important because I had 
become for her the embodiment of all the 
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things she feared and disliked in all adults, 
especially in her mother. Hence I was only the 
means by which she was able to come to a more 
peaceful attitude toward her mother and other 
adults. 

In the last meeting with the parents, her 
mother asked why Jane was unable to accept 
any frustration or disappointment. I think that 
I was able to help her to see that her hesitation 
in setting limits and her feeling that Jane 
“couldn’t take it” were making these problems 
for Jane. 

It would be hard to evaluate the effect of 
the group experience on Jane’s life. Certainly 
she was more comfortable about her hostile feel- 
ings and more direct in their expression. Cer- 
tainly, also, the experience of finding an adult 
who accepted and understood her angers, her 
ambivalence, and who extended a steady 
warmth to her even when she was expressing 
these feelings and who helped her to find more 
constructive channels for them must have in- 
creased her self-esteem. 

Her parents describe her at present as a 
much more collaborative and less negative 
member of the family group. Her future prog- 
ress would be more sure had there been oppor- 
tunity for more contacts between her parents 
and me. There can be no doubt, however, that 





at the present time Jane is a happier little girl 
as a result of this experimental work done at her 
school last year. 


What happened to Jane was in gen- 
eral what happened to all the children, 
Through group work they learned that 
they were not alone in having “bad 
feelings.” Other children had them too, 
They found also that there was an adult 
who did not demand that their feelings 
be friendly at all times. They found her 
capable of accepting their hostile feel- 
ings and willing to help them deal with 
them. 

Finally, these children experienced 
a new kind of authority. It was a ra- 
tional authority who never said, “Stop, 
you may not” but rather “Stop, now, 
because you don’t really like what you 
are doing. Let’s find the reasons for 
your doing it.” In this kind of atmos- 
phere their natural healthy drive to- 
ward maturity, which had been re- 
tarded, could once more assert itself. 





Midcentury White House Conference on Children 


LANS ARE UNDER WAY FOR A 1950 WHITE 

House Conference on children. The Con- 
ference will give the nation an opportunity to 
look at what children need for wholesome 
growth and development, to find out how 
many of them are getting what they need, and 
to determine what the nation’s goals for chil- 
dren are in the decade ahead. 

A Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children would be the fifth such conference 
under presidential auspices. In each decade since 
1909, under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations, there has been a conference to 
consider the welfare of children. Each of these 
conferences differed in some respects from the 
others. The primary concern in 1909 was the 
dependent child; in 1919, child labor legisla- 
tion, maternity and infancy protection and 
children in need of special care; in 1930, the 
needs of all children; in 1940, children in a 
democracy. 

A small staff, financed by a congressional 
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appropriation of $75,000 and attached to the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, has been organized to 
assist Communities, states, and national organi- 
zations in their preparations. 

Goals for the Conference will take shape out 
of a broad pooling of ideas of many persons in 
varied fields of experience. Young people them- 
selves will have an opportunity to voice their 
opinions and to make their contributions to the 
planning. Bernice Baxter, curriculum director, 
Oakland, California, public schools, and a for- 
mer vice-president of A.C.E., is the director of 
planning. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN, 

if it does its job, will generate new energy 
and light new fires not only in those who attend 
it but in people throughout the nation. Through 
the cooperative efforts of national, state, and 
local groups, hundreds of citizens will have a 
share in the preparatory work in the next two 
years. 
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International Conferences... 


_. on childhood education 


Reported by HAZEL GABBARD 


Hazel Gabbard of the U. S. Office of Education 
represented the Office and the Association for 
Childhood Education at two world conferences 
on childhood education in Czechoslovakia in 
July and August, and reports them here. She 
was also the joint representative at the Ninth 
Pan American Child Congress held in Caracas, 
Venezuela, January 5-10, 1948. 


aR AT THE CROSSROADS OF 
4 Europe and in its very heart, was the meet- 
ing place of two world conferenceseon child- 
hood education during the past summer. Both 
of these international meetings—-the UNESCO 
Seminar at Podebrady and the World Confer- 
ence on Early Childhood Education in Prague 
—provided a rare opportunity to work with 
educators of many countries and to share with 
them a concern for the world’s children. 

Various factors had doubtlessly been con- 
sidered in the selection of Czechoslovakia for 
these conferences, but one thing is certain: a 
more appropriate location from the standpoint 
of tradition could not have been found. 

History records that many years ago the 
leaders of Czechoslovakia had been interested in 
international cooperation and that their activi- 
ties and ideas took root and spread to many 
countries. It was fitting, therefore, that the 
opening meeting of the UNEsco Seminar should 
be held in the ancient castle on the Elbe River 
where King George of Podebrady, the first 
Czech king to be elected by the people, had 
been born. During his reign he had endeavored 
to create a permanent society of European na- 
tions and to guarantee world peace and inter- 
national order based on a kind of parliament of 
states. 

Two centuries later at the close of the thirty 
years war the great educator, Jan Amos Come- 
nius, a Czech, emerged to lay the foundation 
stone of modern education. He believed that 
“schools should be workshops of humanity.” 
He saw education in a realistic way within its 
framework of community—the home, local, 
national, and world community. Although 
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Comenius and King George lived far in advance 
of their times, their moral opinions and ideals 
left their imprint on our world community. 
Today they are embodied in the goals of 


_ UNESCO, the new organ given us after the war 


te promote peace by cultivating the spiritual 
forces of the whole globe. 

The purposes of the UNESCO Seminar on 
Childhood Education, conducted as a workshop 
or study center, were fourfold: 

First, it placed a spotlight on the urgency of consider- 
ing children’s needs and of learning about the experiences 
of children in varying cultures. 

Second, it brought educators from many parts of the 
world together to consider ways and means of improving 
education and of developing world-mindedness in children. 

Third, the seminar encouraged the pooling of research 
on child growth and development and encouraged educa- 
tional leaders to rethink educational methods and prac- 
tices in the light of these findings. 

Fourth, the acute problems of children in war- 
devastated countries were studied by the seminar par- 
ticipants to learn how best to rchabilitate and treat 
these children’s needs and +) help them build security 
and useful lives as wecie citizens. 


Significant anc challenging discussions on 
these four areas were the focal points of work- 
ing groups over a period of six weeks. Thirty- 
two participants of seventeen nations found a 
setting in which to exchange information and 
ideas on. the education of children for world- 
mindedness. In this study center, seminar mem- 
bers discovered that they were having an ex- 
perience in international living and learning 
which had mean'ng not only for themselves 
but for the planning of similar experiences for 
children in their own countries. Field trips, 
films, exhibits, committees, lectures, books, 
conversations, sports, in fact all the tools of 
modern learning were available to enrich and 
make a good environment for learning. 

Thus the Seminar set in motion a chain of 
activities which will extend into many parts of 
the world. Its participants now become mes- 
sengers to carry home the ideas and experiences 
acquired at Podebrady into many levels of edu- 
cation. This center of international cooperation 
under the aegis of UNESCO served as a stimulant 
to educational effort and to some of the objec- 
tives toward which this organ of the United 
Nations is working: 


To build a better world by increasing understanding 
of other nations and peoples. 
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To build a better world by arranging for people of 
different countries to live and study and work together. 


World Conference on Early Childhood 
Education 


Preparatory steps for a world conference on 
early childhood. education had been made by a 
self-initiated committee meeting in London 
(1946) and later in Paris (1947) which would 
discuss the formation of an international or- 
ganization in the field of early childhood edu- 
cation. This idea had been promoted chiefly by 
leaders in England, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Czechoslovakia but contacts had been estab- 
lished with U.S.A., China, Romania, Switzer- 
land, Norway, and the Soviet Union UneEsco 
had also given encouragement by offering facil- 
ities for the committee to meet. 

The program of the conference was focused 
on three major phases of planning for coopera- 
tive work on preschool education in anticipa- 
tion of a future world organization. Working 
groups considered such matters as (1) the aims 
and structure of a World Council on Early 
Childhood Education, (2) standards of nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and institutions for the 
care of children, (3) cooperative activities to 
exchange information and promote interna- 
tional cooperation. 

What were some of the results of this confer- 
ence? To those engaged in the education of 
young children the conference pointed up their 
desire to learn of developments and thinking 
around the world and the importance of join- 
ing forces to remind national governments and 
international organizations of the needs of chil- 
dren in their formative years. A continuing 
committee was selected to plan for a world 
conference in 1949. The working group reports 
will be used to guide the committee as well as 
the conference members in thinking and plan- 
ning for international cooperation for child- 
hood education in their own countries and 
world-wide. 

The world’s children—the hope of the world, 
the A.C.E. 1948 conference theme, has been 
heard around the globe as two world gatherings 
have brought leaders together to consider the 
education of children. 

Joining together for a task that cannot be 
confined within any boundaries, national or 
any other, there was agreement that education 
of children must become an international, co- 
operative enterprise. 
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. . . on teacher education 
By GERTRUDE HANKAMP 


Gertrude Hankamp, executive secretary, Asso- 

ciation for Su pervision and Curriculum Devel- 

opment, NEA, gives an account of one study 

group at the UNESCO Seminar on teacher educa- 

tion held at Ashbridge, England, during July 

and August. She helps ihe reader associate and 

compare his workshop experiences with bers te in 

an international seminar. 

" HAT DO PEOPLE DO AT AN INTERNA- 
tional seminar?” 

“Who are the people who attend?” 

“How do they work together?” 

“How is such a seminar different from one 

in which I’ve participated?” . 

“There’is no difference,” is our reply. 

But on second thought, there are differences. 
People come from greater distances. They are 
total strangers to each other. They speak dif- 
ferent languages. Even when they speak the 
same language, words have different meanings. 
They come from widely different social, ideo- 
logical, and political backgrounds. They have a 
sense of loyalty to their respective countries. 
And the majority are working and living in a 
country quite foreign to them. 

“But,” you reply, “those differences can be 
found in any workshop group—at least to 
some extent.” 

And you are right. In this account of one 
study group at the UNEsco Seminar on the edu- 
cation and training of teachers, you will not 
find new and different things. You will read, 
rather, of how approximately a dozen people 
from as many different countries considered 
together, for a period of six weeks, how the 
education and training of teachers in the field 
of child development might be improved. 

In this group you would have found a music 
supervisor of student teachers from Wales, a 
high school teacher and director of adult edu- 
cation from Turkey, a psychologist from India, 
a professor of education from Australia, a prin- 
cipal of a normal school from South Africa, a 
student at the University of London who was 
going back to his native Gold Coast to educate 
teachers, a social studies teacher from Czecho- 
slovakia, a dean of a school of education from 
Canada, and a nursery school teacher in a 
teachers college in Ireland. 
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If you had been fortunate enough to sit in 
on the early sessions you would have seen a 
group of people—complete strangers to each 
other and with a limited experience in countries 
other than their own—go through the early 
stages of planning how time was to be used, 
what were important topics for discussion, 
which individuals and groups were to take cer- 
tain responsibilities. You would have heard 
them discuss the pros and cons of looking at the 
process of working together. You would have 
shared with them the likenesses and differences 
of the teaching of child development in teachers 
colleges in their respective countries. 

You would have observed, too, the tensions 
that developed. You would have watched how 
those tensions quickly disappeared under wise 
and skillful leadership. You would have seen 
this process repeated whenever new members 
came into the group. 

During the course of the six weeks, you 
would have listened to different individuals take 
responsibility for beginning discussion on the 
particular characteristics of growth and de- 
velopment at various maturity stages, the prob- 
lem of sex education as it related to coeducation 
in secondary schools, the importance of creative 
experiences for all individuals, the social de- 
velopment of children, the mental hygiene of 
teachers as it affects the growth of children, the 
social status of the teacher, the importance of 
in-service education and of getting research in 
child development into the classroom labora- 
tory. You would have been interested in the 
discussion that followed the opening of each 
area—-and the discussion consumed the major 
portion of time. 


Certain Problems Are Universal 


The universality of certain problems would 
have been impressive. There was general agree- 
ment that: 


the teaching of child development in most teachers 
colleges is much too formal and characterized by 
verbalism; there must be much more observing and 
working with children , 

principles can have meaning only after experiences give 
them reality 

inservice education is an integral part of the total 
program of teacher education 

teachers must have opportunity to become researchers 
and much of the research in child development 
should take place in the classroom laboratory 

development takes place in the total environment and 
the family is of major importance 

the selection of able, understanding, and mentally 
healthy teachers is a universal problem. 
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Some Problems Are Unique 


You would have shared, too, the problems of 
comprehending the difficulties and contributions 
peculiar to the various countries as we: 


attempted to arrjve at a common terminology even 
when we spoke the same language. (who would have 
suspected that what we think of as the primary 
grades are, in some countries, referred to as “infants’ 
schools”’) 

marveled at India’s action to establish 22,000 new 
elementary schools in the villages of one province 
in a period of five years 

considered the problem of two languages and its effect 
on children in Wales, the Gold Coast, and South 
Africa 

envied England’s and Australia’s underwriting of educa- 

_ tion by paying the cost of education and living 
for those preparing to teach 

admired the positive efforts in France and Turkey 
to prepare teachers for working in rural areas 

shared the contributions of the United States in 
methods of child study and emphasis on inservice 
education 

struggled with differences in political ideology between 
England, the United States, and Czechoslovakia and 
their implications in relation to our point of view 
toward human development and the way in which 
we educate teachers. 


“We-ness” Is Evident 
in Purpose and Products 


The group’s skill in working together would 
have come to your attention. You would have 
noted the way in which the drafting of group 
reports grew out of group discussions; how 
statements were examined and revised; how the 
group worked at and, in the main, succeeded in 
arriving at a consensus on the teaching of child 
growth and development; ways of getting re- 
search into the classroom laboratory; the re- 
cruitment of teachers, and the contribution of 
the child development point of view to teaching 
for international understanding. You would 
have agreed that the group had achieved a sense 
of “‘we-ness,” that participation had been high, 
that common concern for children and youth 
had become more important than national 
loyalties. 

“No,” you say, “the experience was not dif- 
ferent from those I have had. The conclusions 
are not new. I’ve not come away with a note- 
book crammed with new facts and new ideas. 
But I have seen a group of people from widely 
separated parts of the world share their mutual 
concern for children and youth and consider 
how teacher education can be improved so that 
our knowledge of child growth and develop- 
ment can result in better living and learning for 
children and youth all over the world.” 
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News AND REVIEWS ... 

















News HERE and THERE. . 


By MARY E. LEEPER 





New A.C.E. Branch 
La Grange County Elementary Club, Indiana 


Jennie Hunter 


Miss Hunter, founder (1887) of the Jennie Hunter 
Kindergarten Training School, New York City, died 
September 17 at the age of ninety-one years. Miss Hunter 
who was the daughter of the late Thomas Hunter, 
founder and first president of Hunter College, had owned 
and managed the Training School until her retirement 
in 1938. 


Mam McCullough 


On October 2 Mary C. McCullough died at the home 
of her niece in Hamden, Connecticut, at the age of 
ninety-five years. Miss McCullough was a pioneer in 
kindergarten work, serving for fifty years in the Kinder- 
garten Department of the St. Louis Public Schools and 
as director of the Department for many years. 

Miss McCullough was president of the International 
Kindergarten Union in 1911 and presided at the sessions 
of its annual convention held in Cincinnati, Ohio, that 
year. Her interest in the work of this organization, 
which later became the Association for Childhood Educa- 


tion, continued after her retirement several years ago. 


Changes 

Mrs. Marie M. Hughes from public schools, Pasadena, 
California to principal, William Stewart School, Salt 
Lake ‘City, Utah. 

Nila B. Smith from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia to New York University. 


New A.C.E. Bulletin 

Democracy in Education is the title of a re- 
print service bulletin just published by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. In it are found 
some of the outstanding articles from the 1947- 
48 issues of CHILDHOop EpucaTion and the 
address given by L. Thomas Hopkins at the 
opening session of the 1948 A.C.E. Study Con- 
ference. Dr. Hopkins’ article explores the theme 
“Democratic Education—The Hope of the 
World.” 

Those concerned with the part of the teacher, 
and of education in the struggle toward demo- 
cratic living will want to read this 32-page 
bulletin. Price 50 cents. 


A New Umbrella Book 


The Literature Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education has completed another 


book. For several years committee members have 
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been engaged in selecting stories for a new vol. 
ume. This newest Umbrella Book Told Under 
the Christmas Tree will be in book stores this 
month. 

There are holiday stories, religious stories, 
Santa Claus tales—many old and some new, 
that all children love. There are stories of the 
Festival of Lights—the Hannukah observance 


—that means so much to Jewish children and 


that all boys and girls can share. There are con- 
tributions by well-known authors and an un- 
derstanding preface by the beloved author, 
Ruth Sawyer. The Petershams’ illustrations help 
to interpret the selections. Parents, teachers, 
and children will welcome these stories. 

A.C.E. members ordering the book from the 
publishers, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y., should ask for the special discount 
available to A.C.E. members. The usual price 
is $3. 

Mary L. Morse is chairman of the Literature 
Committee. Committee members are Mabel Alt- 
stetter, May Hill Arbuthnot, Leland Jacobs, 
Rosemary E. Livsey, Katherine M. Reeves, 
Martha Seeling, and Jennie Wahlert. 


Code on Comics 


The Association of Comics Magazine Pub- 
lishers Inc. has announced that fourteen pub- 
lishers who have subscribed to its new code of 
ethics have been requested to submit to the 
Association copies of all their publications for 
examination. r 

The code for self-regulation by the publishers 
in the subjects of sex, crime, divorce, race, and 
religious problems was developed in July. 

As soon as possible after the publications have 
been reviewed, those publications which con- 
form to the Association’s code will be entitled 
to appear, bearing the Association seal of con- 
formity. 


New Educational and Research Center 


The Sociometric Institute located in New 
York City announces the opening of a new di- 
vision called Educational and Research Center 
in Marriage and Family Relations. A construc- 
tive program of courses has been arranged for 
engaged and married couples, social workers, 
nurses, teachers, counselors, and others who seek 
improvement of family living and strengthen- 
ing of the family structure. 
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National Commission for UNESCO 


The one hundred members of the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO met in Boston 
for a three-day conference in late September. 
Sixty of the members represent national organ- 
izations; others are outstanding leaders in many 
walks of life. Maycie Southall, a member of 
this second group, is chairman of the UNFsco 
Committee of A.C.E. 

The Commission has the threefold purpose 
of advising the Department of State on some 
phases of foreign policy, helping spread an un- 
derstanding of other peoples among citizens of 
the U. S., and implementing the world-wide 
UNESCO program. 

The program of this fifth semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Commission included a public meet- 
ing in Boston’s Symphony Hall, four major 
sessions of the Commission, and sectional meet- 
ings. The sectional meetings followed UNEsco’s 
six-point program and dealt with reconstruc- 
tion, communication, education, cultural ex- 
change, human relations, and natural sciences. 

During the three days, attention was given 
to plans for a national public conference at 
Cleveland next March and to a clarification of 
the position of the U. S. Commission on policies 
and problems that will be discussed at the Third 
General Conference of UNEsco to be held in 
Beirut November 17 to December 15. 


Council for Migrant Labor 

The annual meeting of the National Citizens 
Council for Migrant Labor met in Washington, 
D. C., October 20-21. The council was con- 
cerned with administrative policies of federal, 
state, county, and local government; with fed- 
eral and state legislation, and with the work of 
both public and private agencies insofar as they 
affect migrant workers and their families. Mi- 
grant labor, says the council, is cut off from 
most of the rights and privileges which other 
American workers enjoy. The council will work 
for extension of all such rights and privileges 
to this group of workers and their famililies. 

Portions of the council’s program that con- 
cern children are: 

Child labor—It is quite customary for even very 
young children of migrant parents to work long hours 
in the fields. To prevent this, state child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act should also be made 
to cover children in industrialized agriculture. In addi- 
tion, state school-attendance laws must be extended and 
enforced. 

Education—At present children of migrant families 


are denied the educational advantages which children 
of more settled parents enjoy. This is due not only to 
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the nature of their parents’ occupation but often also to 
community attitudes which make these children un- 
welcome in the schools, and to the fact that many 
schools are not prepared to meet the special needs of 
migrant children. Both federal and state aid, in money 
and in planning, are necessary if local communities are 
to give these children equal educational opportunities. 
The council will work for: 

Admission of migrant children of school age to local 
schools. 

Provision of extended school facilities, summer pro- 
grams, parent education, specially devised units of study 
for migrant children. 

Requirement of the same school attendance of chil- 
dren of migrant families as of the children of perman- 
ent residents. Provision of such state and federal aid as 
will be needed to make available equal educational oppor- 
tunities to children of migrant families. 

Child care and youth program—Child care centers for 
migrant children are needed. Nutrition, education, and 
feeding programs should be instituted. These services 
must be integrated with the basic health, welfare, and 
education programs of local communities. 

Study of Kindergartens 

The idea for a study of the kindergarten in 
New England originated with a few superin- 
tendents who are members of a research council 
for the betterment of public schools. This 
council referred the idea to its Committee on 
Regional Studies, which authorized and sub- 
sidized the study. 

To a meeting in Concord on January 8, 1948, 
twenty communities representing every state 
in. New England sent fifty delegates for an all- 
day session on organization and determination 
of scope and procedure. The permanent chair- 
man elected by the group was T. Joseph Mc- 
Cook, superintendent of schools, Marlborough, 
Massachusetts; the permanent secretary, Made- 
line E. Bartell, supervisor in the Needham Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The following sub-committees were desig- 
nated to do independent study and to report at 
the next general meeting: 

Buildings and Facilities 

Problem of Training Personnel 

Problem of Time—Entrance—Promotion, etc. 

Aims and Objectives 

Sub-committees had numerous meetings and 
prepared material for the general meeting in 
May. In addition, the Committee on Buildings 
and Facilities was asked to prepare a printed 
report on its recommendations. 

It is a healthy sign educationally that the 
personnel of the Kindergarten Study is made up 
of kindergarten and sub-primary teachers, 
principals, superintendents of schools, repre- 
sentatives from state departments of education, 
and professors from both private colleges and 
state teachers colleges. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN .. 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 








For Younger Children 


ALL AROUND THE TOWN. By Phyllis 
McGinley. Illustrated by Helen Stone. 
Philadel phia: Lippincott, 1948. Unpaged, $2. 

City sights 
Are witty sights 
And bursting for a book. 


So here is the book—a city alphabet with 
gay, imaginative verses by Phyllis McGinley 
and spirited, colorful pictures by Helen Stone! 
Five-year-old children like alphabet books and 
when second or third graders are ready for dic- 
tionaries, these ABC volumes are useful intro- 
ductions to the orderly sequence of letters. 

Certainly no alphabet book has done more 
for each letter than this one. For instance “C 
for circus” involves also crocus, clown, canes, 
crackerjack, and curious camels, for good meas- 
ure. But in addition to this virtue the verses 
are a delight. “Q for Sunday quietness” is so 
charming it might well be useful apart from 
its letter sequence. And so might a dozen 
others. With all the “pit, pit and patter, pat” 
doggerel for children, teachers and parents 
should welcome this escape into a meaningful 
and imaginative use of words to express ideas 
which are fresh and amusing. This collabora- 
tion of two gifted artists could not be better. 


CREEPER’S JEEP. Written and illustrated by 
Hardie Gramatky. New York: Putnam’s, 
1948. Umpaged. $2.25. Children who 

loved Little Toot, Hercules, and Loopy are 
going to welcome this picture-story about our 
most recent mechanical pet—the jeep. Creep- 
ers was the easy-going child of hard-driving 
farmer parents. They were scandalized when he 
won a jeep at the fair and brought it home to 
do easily the work he himself was supposed 
to be doing laboriously. Worse still, Creepers 
and his jeep got into some scrapes that were 
hard to explain. How Creepers finally saved 
his jeep from the junk man and changed his 
family into jeep lovers makes a gay ending to 
the story. 

Young devotees of Mr. Gramatky’s amusing 
personifications of machinery will probably not 
notice the inconsistencies in this story. And 
they will certainly chuckle over its extrava- 
gant absurdities. 
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SPOODLES. The Puppy Who Learned. 
Irma Simonton Black. Pictures by Jobnny 


Whistle. New York: William Scott, 194%. | 


Pp. 42. $1. 


The puppy was not a spaniel and he was not — 


a poodle but he looked like both; so the family 


named him Spoodles and loved him dearly. All — 


went well until Spoodles was left in the house 
alone. When the family returned, things were 
pretty well wrecked. Spoodles could tell by 
the tone of everyone’s voice that he had made 
some grave mistakes and was undoubtedly a 
very, very bad pup. He expected the worst, 
but when the family saw his woebegone face 
father said, reasonably enough, “We shouldn't 
have left so young a dog alone in the hous 
all day.” After a grave lecture Spoodles was 
loved and accepted again, and all was well. 


This amusing little picture-story in black — 


and white with effective touches of red is not 
only entertaining but an admirable lesson for 
young dog lovers. 4 to 8. 


AZOR. By Maude Crowley. Pictures by 
Helen Sewell. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 54. $2. Azor Peach 

was the unusual name of a small boy with 

an unusual gift. When animals talked to him 

Azor understood. None of the usual meowing, 

woof-woofing language but straight man to 

man talk! Unfortunately, Azor was foolish 
enough to admit that he had found a lost ear- 
ring because the cat told him where it was. 

But after everyone scolded him, told him not 

to be a baby, and to stop telling lies, he learned 

to keep still about the source of his informa- 
tion. These secret tips from his animal friends 
led to many ups and downs for Azor, but when 

a sea gull told him where to find a lost child 

after everyone else had failed, even the chief 

of police said Azor was all right and no one 
scolded him any more. 

This is an amusing combination of realism 
and fantasy. Azor is a sensible, matter-of-fact 
six-year-old. It is the adults who are confused. 
Helen Sewell’s pictures add to the fun. 


BILLY’S PICTURE. By Margaret and H. A. 
Rey. New York: Harper, 1948. Unpaged. 
$1. Billy Bunny was drawing a picture of 

himself when all his friends gathered to help 

him. The porcupine thought he should put 

in quills, the owl added wings, the mouse 4 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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Striking the ideal balance in emphasis 
between SKILLS and INTERESTS 


Some reading programs stress the mechan- 
ics of reading; others put the whole em- 
phasis on what the child likes to read. But 
the basal reading series that makes a 
happy compromise between the two ap- 
proaches is 


READING FOR INTEREST, 
REVISED 


The carefully graded content and vocabulary, the literary quality, and 
the high enjoyment quotient of READING For INTEREST, REvISED, for 
Grades One through Six, stimulate each child to grow steadily in reading 
By power. Pupils’ interest is aroused and sustained be- 

cause the content of the various books so closely 

PAUL WITTY  -elates to their own experiences and enthusiasms. 
AND OTHERS  peautiful illustrations extend and enrich the text. 
Leading authors, artists, and illustrators have combined their talents 
to make the books truly outstanding. Accompanying Practice Books 
and Teachers’ Manuals greatly enhance the usefulness of each text. The 
series includes a reading readiness book, four pre-primers, two primers, 


and readers for Gades One though Six. 


READING FOR INTEREST, REVISED-A BASAL 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES - IS 
PUBLISHED BY D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Offices at Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas, and London 
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First-Hand Experience 
and Easy Science 


Are your 6 to 11-year-olds getting the easy 


science experience that Herman and Nina | 


Schneider’s new picture science series can give 
them? Here is science related to everyday 
living with concepts accurately designed for 
children in the elementary grades. Experi- 
ments with homemade equipment pictured 


step by step. 


On the approved lists of 26 State 
Boards of Education. There is just 
one way to know how right these 
books are—look them over! 


——ORDER ON APPROVAL— 


LET’S LOOK INSIDE YOUR 
HOUSE 


Air, heat, electricity 
Grades 2-6 $1.50 
(Just Published) 


NOW TRY THIS 


Friction, leverage, planes 





Grades 2-6 $1.50 


LET’S FIND OUT 


Air, heat, weather 
Grades 1-5 $1.50 


HOW BIG IS BIG 


From stars to atoms 


Grades 1-5 $1.50 | 


Please send checked titles on 30-day approval. | 
1| 


Education discount, 25%. [CE 
NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS . 


TOWN ‘ ; STATE . 


William R. Scott, Inc. 
513—6th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Books For Children 


(Continued from Page 186) 


tail until the result was far from Billy’s idea — 
of a picture of himself. It did however make — 
an extremely funny composite figure that will | 
set the small fry a-chuckling. - The happy 
solution, with an easel apiece, results in some | 
handsome self-portraits. This simple little tale } 


is fresh and amusing. Ages 3 to 7. 


For Older Children 


AN INHERITANCE OF POETRY. Collected 


and arranged by Gladys L. Adshead and 

Annis Duff. Decorations by Nora S. Unwin, 

Boston: Houghton, 1948. Pp. 415. $4, 
From Gaelic runes to Walter de la Mare, from 
the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer to 
Laura Richards and Langston Hughes this 
splendid anthology of poetry for the entire 
family covers a wide range of time and moods. 
The collection is chiefly for adolescents and 
adults but there are exquisite bits for children 
too. The selection of poems is marked by a 
strongly spiritual quality and by the number 
of unusual titles, many of which are not to be 
found in any other anthologies. Perhaps the 
chief value of so rich a body of verbal beauty 
is that the reader, old or young, will begin to 
hear and savor the music and meaning of great 
English poetry. Read aloud “Let Us Now 


Praise Famous Men,” “Loveliest of Trees,” — 


“Last Song,” “Wraggle Taggle Gypsies O!” 
“Farewell,” “Prayer to a Dark Bird,” “Little 
Things,” and you will begin to feel the varied 
and heady music of fine verse. Nora Unwin’s 


decorations add to the beauty of this book. 


CANADIAN SUMMER. Written and illus- 
trated by Hilda van Stockum. New York: 
Viking, 1948. $2.50. Hilda van Stockum’s 

books invariably tell heartwarming stories of 

family ups and downs with everyone making 


the best of things and cheerfully doing his part. 


Canadian Summer continues the adventures of , 


the lovable Mitchells. This time they are 
marooned in a ski cottage in the wilds of a 
Canadian forest. There are no conveniences 
but innumerable ways of getting lost, drowned 
or injured. Fortunately, the six Mitchell chil- 


dren are a sensible and competent crew. They — 
make friends with everyone they meet and the” 


end of their glorious Canadian summer gives 
promise of a wonderful Montreal winter. Se 
perhaps there’ll be another book. Ages 10 to 12. 
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Books FOR TEACHERS . . 


Edi‘or, BEATRICE J. HURLEY 











| LEARN FROM CHILDREN: By Caroline 

Pratt. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1948. 

Pp. 204. $2.75. The author tells how the phil- 
osophy of John Dewey was put into practice in 
her scaool in such a way that faith in progres- 
sive education is renewed—if the teacher needs 
such renewal. 

Dissatisfied with what she saw happening to 
children in school Caroline Pratt established 
her own school in 1901. She noted in young 
children their zest for life, their eagerness for 
learning, their natural urge to accomplish. She 
became deeply disturbed that such desires to 
learn seemed to be dulled or completely lost 
by the time many children reached the age of 
nine. She became convinced that the cause was 
to no small degree due to the failure of schools 
to meet children’s daily needs for growth and 
development. Thé staff of City and Country 
School under Miss Pratt’s leadership determined 
to utilize children’s natural desires to learn. 

The six-and seven-year-olds visited the bak- 
ery, the river, the fire house, and other nearby 
places. They came to know the fire chief, the 
tug boat pilot, the bus driver, and the baker. 
The eight-year-olds ran the school store, selling 
necessary school supplies to their school mates. 
They learned to keep accounts, to balance 
books, to buy from wholesale houses, and to 
work together on a joint enterprise having real 
social worth. The nines ran the school post 
ofice. When the eights found the work of 
running the rapidly expanding store a bit too 
much for them, the two groups exchanged 
jobs. The tens became proficient in lettering 
and the elevens became the school printers. 

Other socially useful jobs which children at 
City and Country shared included assisting in 
the school cafeteria, making shop materials for 
younger groups, and publishing the monthly 
magazine. It is significant to note that each 
enterprise entailed sensible, real work which 
needed to be done by someone, and the children 
did it. One feels the richness of dramatic play 
experiences as these children worked and played 
together using blocks to build docks and stores, 
fire houses and theaters; using the outdoor 
playyard on icy days for lumber-jack play and 
on sunny days for an Indian trading post. Day 
in and day out the children at City and Coun- 
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try School attempted to understand the lives 
and work of adults through dramatic play ex- 
periences. 

One wonders whether the tendency to have 
the nines run the store, the eights the post office, 
and the elevens be the printers year after year 
sets too rigid a pattern. Would not less stan- 
dardization of age-level jobs have added greatly 
to the living in this school? Surely the readers 
of Caroline Pratt’s book must all sense the 
worthwhileness of the learning she describes 
and feel inspired to give children everywhere 
joyful, useful, and firsthand real experiences 
in living together. How better can democratic 
ideals be attained? 


YOUR PART IN YOUR CHILD’S EDUCA- 
TION. By Bess B. Lane. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1948. Pp. 252. $2.50. If your parent’s 

association is in a mess and needs rejuvenating, 
this book will be good news indeed. If your 
school has never had a parent’s association and 
is on the verge of starting one, this book will 
be extremely valuable. If your association is 
reaching out for suggestions for more and bet- 
ter ways of bringing the school and home to- 
gether, here is the book which tells how some 
associations have succeeded. 


The author has had years of experience in 
working with teachers and parents and staunch 
convictions that the school and home can work 
together to the profit of all concerned. She 
describes the ways parent’s associations have 
dealt with countless problems: health and 
safety enterprises, ways to develop character 
and influence behavior of children, how to get 
common understanding of such problems as 
stealing and lying. She recognizes the diffi- 
culties schools and homes frequently experience 
as they attempt to solve their problems and 
skillfully describes enterprises that almost failed 
and others that presented headaches and hurt 
feelings. She warns that many situations do 
not run smoothly. 


Included among many very helpful features 
of this book are concrete suggestions for types 
of programs, sources from which to receive 
help and guidance, how to enlist wider partici- 
pation, and how to train leaders to carry on the 
effective work of a parents’ organization. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick says, “Mrs. Lane tells clearly 
how parents can helpfully join together to do 
better their part in the school education of 
their children.” 
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Films Seen and Liked . 


By ALBERTA -MEYER 





In presenting these reviews,’ CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION wishes to remind its readers that 
a film—even a good one—is no magic formula 
for success in learning. It is a tool, and like 
any tool must be properly used to produce 
effective results. Here are some points to keep 
in mind: 

If possible the teacher should preview the film before 
showing it to children. (Do you hand them books you 
haven’t read?) 

Be sure you have the best possible projection. Learn 


how to operate your projector yourself. It is not too 
difficult. 

Avoid the term and the climate of a “picture show.” 

There should be some sort of lead-up to the film or 
better, the film should be used when it can best answer 
questions previously raised by the group. Of course, it 
may also be used to stimulate interest in the first place, 
as well as to review an area which has been studied by the 
group. 

Have a follow-up. Discussion leading to action and 
further learning experiences is to be desired. 

Have a second showing in a few days or weeks. A 


‘good film is like a good book—it bears reviewing. 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. Produced 
by Gaumont British Instructional Films, 
1947. 10 min. American distributor: United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New 
York 22, New York. $45, color $80. 
Rental: $1.50 or $3. Selected as the best 

educational film of the year at Brussels World 

Film Festival, 1947. 

Made in collaboration with the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, this is the 
best film dealing with factual material that I 
have yet seen. It is content to select two or 
three basic ideas and develop them thoroughly 
rather than try to cram the contents of a text- 
book into a ten-minute film. Repetition of 
those basic ideas is used with insight. The 
film gives a very clear interpretation of lati- 
tude and longitude as measurements of angles 
from the center of the earth rather than the 
usual concept of parallel lines on the surface 
of the globe. This idea is presented graphically 
with cut-away drawings and animation and is 
repeated sufficiently for pupils to understand. 

Although the narrator has a British accent, 
the sound track is good and the pacing is slow 
enough to permit effective use of this film in 


All films reviewed here are 16 mm. sound. 
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act 
however, need to explain the use of the term | Us: 
“naught” for “zero” during preliminary dis. | 
cussion with their classes. Usable in grades | ‘ 
4-12 in geography, science, physiography. LU , 
THE SOUNDS OF MUSIC. Produced by | , 
Coronet, 1948. 11 min. Colloborator Ing” chr 
M. Freeman, associate professor of physics, = 
Swarthmore College. $45, color $90. Guide | ™ 
Fundamentals, overtones, sympathetic vibra a 
tions, amplitude and frequency are explainaa 
by the owner of a music store to his two y has 
visitors who are also shown examples of re all 
various classes of musical instruments. 
The film uses charts made on the spot to | PE! 
clarify and review the discussion of the char- 1 
give 
‘ ‘ trol 
Available Again! FOX-BLOX |} fc: 
¢ Original, Entire-Class Project Blocks Let proc 
Children Learn by Actually Doing. One set tion 
enough for class to construct Walk-In Playhouse T 
to hold 10 children. All-Wood—Self-Locking— , 
No Bolts. $145. Fox Jr. $100—f.o.b. Battle Creek tos 
Write for Complete Information va 
’ 45 Upton Avenue ra 
FOX-BLOX Battle Creek, Mich. boa 
. = 
For : 
Kindergarten 
and 
Primary 
Grades 
SINGING FOR FUN 
by RUTH BAMPTON 
Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif. 
45 songs chosen from the treasure-house 
of children’s literature. 
Enchanting songs . . . from Mother Goose, familiar i 
poems, as well as original text, set to folk 2 
original music with many illustrations . . . about the : 
seasons of the year, nature, animals, holidays . . . for | 
dramatization, patriotic occasions, games and activ- 
ities. Easy piano accompaniment. Price $1.00 
Songs of Etiquette! 
An unusual music idea for elementary grades! 
SONGS OF CULTURE 
20 songs based on proverbs and the rules of eti | 
tunes and text in the language and understanding 
children. Each song prefaced by a proverb. Price 60¢ 
Write Dep’t. J. for Free complete catalog. 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
a — 
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} acters whose acting is natural and convincing. 


Films, 1947. 10 min. $45, rent $2.50. 
This film depicts the complete life cycle of the 


LIGHT AND POWER. Produced by 20/h "™osquito (egg, larva, pupa, adult), and shows 


Usable in grades 5-12 in music and science. 


THE MOSQUITO. Encyclopedia Britannica 





Century-Fox Films, Inc., 1947. 22 min. BOOK MSS. WANTED- 


$75. A very dramatic presentation in 


chronological order of the development of elec- coated ak eee Parana ag: 
tric light and power from amber to atoms. An and pamphlets. 

interesting feature is the inclusion of pictures Write Dept. 27 for free literature. 

of outstanding scientists: Edison, Curie, Urey, THE Exposition Press 

and Compton. A dramatic musical background One Spruce Street . New York 7, N. Y. 





has been used effectively. Usable in grades 6-12 





in science and history and with adults. 


PETROLEUM. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Rhythmic Activities 
1947. 10 min. $50. Guide. This film ‘ 

gives a complete summary of the uses of pe- for Young Childr en 

troleum for transportation, heating, and manu- 

facturing; location of the oil fields; methods of By FLORENCE T. KNIGHT 


production; and comparison of world produc- Price $1.00 Net 
tion with production in the United States. 

The emphasis on great world needs for pe- SHERMAN, CLAY AND COMPANY 
troleum and its products widens the areas in Sutter & Kearney Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 
which the film may be used profitably. Photog- Emsheiive Selling Agects tah ks wed Seaele 





raphy and sound are both good. Usable in 





grades 6-12 in science and social studies. 















FOX BLOX 
Patented 
Educational Building 
Blocks 


for 


Schools—Churches 
Homes 










We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 
Build Block 
Special Blocks to Order 








Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores... Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners 
FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, California 
Also Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
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where it breeds and how man attempts to con- 
trol it. Usable for grades 6-12. 


PRAYING MANTIS. Produced by Holly- 
wood Film Enterprises, 1948. 11 min. Color 
$75. An excellent presentation of the life 

history of the praying mantis from emergence 
from the egg sac. Protective coloration is effec- 
tively shown, also body structure, habits of 
food hunting, and insatiable appetite. The 
importance of the mantis as a friend of man 
in his eternal fight against the insect world is 
made clear. 

By those who know Monarch Butterfly this 
film will be welcomed as a worthy companion. 
Usable in grades 6-12 in science and with 
adults. 


Play Route in Human Relations 
(Continued from page 160) 


pose together are simple and childlike but 
nevertheless a work of art at their level. The 
joy on children’s faces when they exclaim, “We 
made it up ourselves” is one of the greatest 
satisfactions in teaching. Play and dance can 
contribute to the art of finer and better living 
and thus help to bring optimum satisfaction to 
the individual and to society. 

Good play is a “mus’.” It would be highly 
optimistic indeed to assume that all play and 
work experiences are conducive to improve 
human relations. It has been stated that guid- 
ance is paramount in obtaining desired results. 
Children need sympathetic teachers and parents 
who play and work with them and who are 
interested in their community activities. If the 
old adage “the family that plays together stays 
together” was adopted in more homes, better 
human relations between children and adults 
could be established. 

Children need the proper environment in 
which to play. Alleys, streets, and dingy rooms 
may contribute to delinquency. Immunity 
against those conditions which breed many 
problems in human relations will come when 
playgrounds, parks, and pools are buzzing with 
happy, active children. Let’s not push the chil- 
dren underground to seek their excitement. It is 


the responsibility of every school and com 
munity to see that adequate play and wor 
facilities under intelligent leadership are withig 
the reach of every child. To the degree tha 
children eventually assume responsibility 
their own activity, the leadership will be 
fective. 

The play route in human relations may 
bumps and detours. The signposts can a 
indicate the direction. Courageous experiments 
tion is needed and herein lies the challenge § 
teachers. Let’s have children eager to come 
school instead of desiring to avoid it. Let’s h; 
teachers who use the needs and interests 
children to foster full and complete living 
Let’s have teachers who provide those co 
tions that are conducive to good human rela 
tions. Then, and only then will the play re 
be used to capacity. Then, and only then 
children come into their own. 


In A Recreation Program 
(Continued from Page 176) 


their own stories, gathered the news, and dittoed th 
publication. This particular experience has unlimi 
educational value if wisely guided. 

In addition to the many varied activities provided 
the children we have also been able to include paren 
Each Wednesday evening is designated as family nig 
Parents and their children picnic and play together. 
special program involving both children and parents # 
planned as a finale for each Community Night. ; 


The success of the recreation program 
the values that it may have depend almog 
entirely upon the vision and quality of leade 
ship possessed by the personnel. Teachers ar 
fundamentally interested in children. Therefore 
we are convinced that a good program of com 
munity recreation must involve the active pam 
ticipation of the schools and be organized 4 
an integral part of the community education 
program 

The teachers of our nation represent a 
source that is too valuable to be utilized 
only part-time services. Children need extended 
programs that provide recreational experience 
that are educationally valuable. There show 
be widespread efforts made to bring these 
of children and teacher resources into 
effective relationship. 
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